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petition for the Foreign Office, The first 
premiom was awarded to Messrs. Coe & 
Hofland, and the second to Messrs. Banks 
& Barry, who, with Mr. Scott, were well 
known to the public, while Messrs. Coe & 
Hofland had not that advantage. The matter 
being referred to a Parliamentary Committee, it 
was decided that, passing over Messrs. Coe & 
Hofiand, the Committee considered the merits of 
Messrs. Banks & Barry’s design (Classical), and 
that of Mr. Scott (Gothic), to be so nearly 
balanced that they left it to the Government to 
decide between them, and the nomination was 
given, as above named, by Lord John Manners 
just before he vacated office, to Mr. Scott, who 
was, however, afterwards indaced under Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, which then succeeded, 
to give up the Gothic design which had gained 
him the appointment, and to erect the present 
building. 

On the re-accession of Lord John.Manners to 
office, when the question of the appropriation of 
the site and buildings of Burlington House came 
under discussion in the year 1859, he gave the 
appointment of architects to the buildings which 
might be arranged to be erected on this site to 
Messrs. Banks & Barry, as some recognition of 
their claims in the Foreign Office competition. 
Accordingly, in that year Messrs. Banks & Barry 
were instructed to prepare a plan for buildings 
covering the entire site, which were then in- 
tended to comprise a new Royal Academy, the 
University of London, a Patent Office mach 
enlarged, and to be connected with an extensive 
yard in front, on either ™2%eum of patented invention for public refer. 
side of which were subor- | °°: and also accommodation for at least six 
with the well-remembered | who, it was considered, by past usage had 
Quadrant colonnade ex. *°quired claims to be lodged at the public 
tending between those |expense. This was effected by Mesers. Banke & 

Barry, after somewhat lengthened negotiations 


wings and the way 
Seen | with the Council of the Royal Academy, who 








New Burlington House ; and the Learned 
Societies, 


UB illustrations this week 
will explain the mode in 
which the long-vexed 
question of the appro- 
priation of the site of Bur- 
lington House, purchased 
by the nation many years 
ago, has been finally set- 
tled and completed.* The 
site in question extends 
from Piccadilly to Burling- 
ton Gardens, having a 
frontage to each of about 
200 ft. and a depth be- 
tween them of abont 
580 ft. The old mansion, 
which till remains, 
stands at a distance of 
about 225 ft. back from 
Piccadilly, and had, when 
purchased, a large court- 
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in Piccadilly, the whole inclosed on that side 


have provided for any increase in the national 
collection for many years to come. 

Again their plans met with the approval of the 
trustees of the National Gallery, after most 
carefal deliberation, and also of the Govern- 
ment; but the vote for carrying this scheme 
into effect was refused by Parliament, partly on 
the same grounds as before, viz., the much- 
feared interference with the architectural 
glories of Old Burlington House; and then, 
again, an opportunity was lost of forming a 
really grand public building, bearing something 
like proportion to the national picture galleries 
of other countries. 

At last, in the year 1866, it was proposed to 
reverse the above scheme, and that the National 
Gallery should remain in Trafalgar-square, and 
that the Royal Academy should have a lease for 
999 years, at nominal rent, of the centre portion 
of Old Barlington House, with about half the 
garden in the rear, on which latter area they 
shoald erect new galleries and schools, at their 








with a lofty brick wall, which, although some- 


what architecturally treated, had a rather 
gloomy effect on this busy thoroughfare. 
The buildings shown in our illustrations 


occupy the site of the colonnade and the wing 


were to erect their portion of the buildings at 
their own cost, and under the direction of their 
own member, the late Sir Charles Barry, and 
after negotiations with the governing bodies of 
the several societies. The design consisted of 


buildings above mentioned, and forming three *WO spacious quadrangles communicating with 
sides of a quadrangle, will surround the new each other, and having arched gateways in the 
entrance courtyard, which, in the shape of an °™tre of the facades to Piccadilly and Burling- 
oblong square, 120 ft. wide, and nearly 200 ft, %°®- gardens; thus connecting all together 
deep from Piccadilly, will replace the old court- iternally, and giving a thoroughfare through 


yard. 

The view shows the new facade towards Pic- 
cadilly, the most peculiar feature of which is 
the grand central archway into the coartyard, 
which will, we believe, be the largest archway 
in London of the sort, being 20 ft. clear width, 
and about 32 ft. high. 

The fagade of Old Burlington House (now the 
Royal Academy of Arts) will be fully seen from 
Piccadilly through this archway, and is to have 
an additional story added to it to assimilate it 
to the height of the new buildings. 

The history of the appropriation of this site is 
89 curious, and go illustrative of the peculiar 
mode in which our public buildings and public 
lands are treated so frequently, that it deserves 
a few words. In 1857, as most of our readers 
Will remember, occurred the great competition 
for architects, open to all the world, for the re- 
arrangement and reconstruction of the public 
Government Offices inaugurated by Lord Llanover 
(then Sir Benjamin Hall), the First Commissioner 
of Works. That competition, however, only 
resulted, after long delay and much warm 
discussion, in the commission for the Foreign 
Office being placed in the hands of Mr. Gilbert 

Scott by Lord John Manners, who had succeeded 
Sir Benjamin Hall asFirat Commissioner of Works. 
Mr. Scott, however, only stood third in the com- 
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* See pp. 226,227. In a previous volume of the Builder 
will be ek plan of the new building for the Royal 
building”? and view and plans of the London University 


the building from the one to the other. By this 
plan the Royal Academy would have had 
allotted to it nearly the whole of the Picca- 
dilly fagade, and the whole side of the first 
quadrangle on the western side of it. 

Architecturally speaking, this appropriation of 
the site would have been!much finer than what 
has actually been done, as it would have formed 
a very important structure in size, and have been 
harmoniously treated thronghout. It involved, 
however, the removal of Old Burlington House, 
and the sentimental ideas of its architectural 
importance and beauty were allowed to set aside 
this arrangement. 

Subsequently, in the year 1863, it was pro- 
posed by the Government to remove the national 
collection of pictures from Trafalgar-square, 
giving up the whole building there to the Royal 
Academy only, and to construct a National 
Gallery on the Burlington House land. Mesers. 
Banks & Barry were therefore sgain instracted 
to prepare plans for this arrangement. They 
did so accordingly, proposing a series of 
galleries en suite, occupying the whole area from 
the present mansion which was to remain, to 
Barlington-gardens, where there was to be an 
important fagade, intended to contain the neces- 
sary admivistrative and official accommodation. 
The screen-wall to Piccadilly was to be replaced 
by a handsome open railing, and the colonnades 
and the old building would have been made the 
access to the new galleries, which in extent of 





wall-space lighted wholly from above, would 


own cost, and under the direction of their 
member, Mr. Sydney Smirke, the access to the 
same being through the old building, which was 
to accommodate the administration. 

The rest of the gardens extending to Bar- 
lington-gardens was to be given as a site for 
the University of London, and their new edifice 
has been erected accordingly, as our readers 
know, under the direction of Sir James (then 
Mr.) Pennethorne. 

The wing buildings, the colonnades, and the 
wall to Piccadilly were to be removed, and 
Messrs. Banks & Barry were instructed to 
prepare designs for the erection of the buildings 
now in progress, which are to accommodate six 
of the learned and scientific societies, viz., the 
Royal Society, the Linnwan Society, and the 
Chemical Society, who have hitherto occupied 
Old Barlington House, and the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Geological Society, and the Astro- 
nomical Society, who occupy at present parts of 
Somerset House. Arrangements having once 
more been made with the governing bodies of 
each society, as to the accommodation they con- 
sidered would be necessary for them respec- 
tively, to meet their growing needs for some 
time to come ; and the plans having been finally 
approved by the Government and Parliament, 
the foundations of the present buildings were 
commenced in November, 1868; the lowest 





tender sent in for them, viz., that of Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons, for 10,8651., being accepted. 
On the completion of this contract, tenders were 
invited for the superstructure, the lowest of 
which, for 128,8031., proved to be that of Messrs. 
Mansfield & Price. After some modifications 
and omissions, intended to form the subjects of 
a fature contract, their tender, as altered, was 
accepted, and they commenced their work in 
October, 1869. 

It will be seen that Messrs. Banks & Barry 
have adopted a design of pure Italian archi- 
tecture, of which there have been but few 
examples lately in London; and, taking as 
their key-note the general features and 
proportions of the facade of Old Burlington 
House, which was to form one side of the 
quadrangle, the architects have endeavoured to 
blend it with their new composition, with 
sufficient similarity of design to effect this, 
but with more finished details. It has 
been arranged that so soon as the new accom- 
modation shall be given to the three societies 
now occupying Old Barlington House, that 
building shall be wholly made over to the Royal 
Academy, with the proviso that the Academy 
shall, at their own expense, heighten their 
building by the addition of an upper story. 

The portions of the buildings for the use 
of members of the several societies are 
arranged on two floors, of which the lower or 
ground floor is represented by the accom- 
panying plan. On the upper floor are sit.- 
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except that of the , 

on the ground floor,—each fitted with galleries, 
and lighted from the roof as well as at the sides. 
The Geological Society has its museum on the 
first floor—a handsome apartment, 53 ft. by 
34 ft. and 31 ft. high, with two tiers of galleries, 
and it may be hoped that the possession of such 
good opportunities for the display of specimens 
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sociéty’s labours still 
blic than at present. 

The Royal Society has on the fi a 
noble suite of reception-rooms, available for the 
annual soirées of the president, and a library 
which it is computed will give room for nearly 
35,000 volumes, enabling it to continue what it 
now is, one of the most perfect scientific 
libraries in the world. The libraries of the 
Linnwan and Antiquarian societies are very 
spacious, and all of them two stories in height, 
with internal galleries. 

The resident officers of the Royal Society, the 
Linngwan Society, and the Society of Antiquaries 
have their apartments on the first and second 
floors of the building, in convenient relative 
positions to the scene of their daily labours. 

Great convenience is anticipated to scientific 
men from so many of the learned and scientific 
societies being placed in close proximity, as it 
naturally is the case that many individuals are 
members of several societies, and the meetings 
of several being held on the same days, members 
can readily pass from one to another. It was 
indeed suggested at one time, that one or two 
large meeting-rooms only should be provided to 
be used by arrangement in common by all 
societies, and that thus other scientific associa- 
tions might also be accommodated in the building. 
It was, however, finally considered by the 
societies themselves, that from the differing 
organieation of each, and the differences of the 
means at disposal of each, such a scheme would 
be attended with much difficulty, and each 
body therefore will now be self-contained in 
divisions of the building specially appropriated 
to it alone. 

While the present engravings have been 
in preparation, we regret to find the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Mansfield & Price, have been 
obliged to suspend payment, and the works at 
Barlington House have been temporarily stopped, 
thongh from the statement made in the House 
of Commons by the First Commissioner of 
Works a few nights since, we are glad to learn 

will be very soon resumed, and that in 
about eighteen months, there is reason to hope, 
the several societies will be placed in their new 
and handsome apartments, to take a fresh start, 
we trust, in the career of usefalness, which has 
earned for them the privilege of being lodged 
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at the of the nation. 
We add a few particulars of the various 
ies, beginning, of course, with 
The Royal Society, 
which was founded by royal charter in the year 


1662. This is the oldest scientific society, with 
@ consecutive history, in Europe, and after 
having fostered natural philosophy for 200 years, 
daring a portion of which time it was the sole 
depository of the inductive knowledge of this 
country, it still stands at the head of the science 
of the world. The origin of the society may be 
traced back to the year 1645, for about that 
time several learned men, among whom were Drs. 
Wallis, Goddard, Ent, and Glisson, and Mr. Haak, 
who resided in London and were interested in 
the progress of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, agreed to meet once a week to discourse 


of these meetings became con- 

with the University of Oxford, and in- 
stituted a similar society in that city. Several 
of the members of this philosophic»! societ 
came to London in 1659, and held their meet- 
ings at Gresham College, where they were joined 
by such other associates as Lord Brouncker, 
John Evelyn, and others, but, owing to the poli- 
tical troubles of this year, they were not long 
continued. In the following year, however, the 
meetings were revived, and on November 28, 
1660, it was agreed to constitute a society, when, 
in accordance with this resolve, a president, 
secretary, and registrar were elected, and the 
president so chosen was Sir Robert Moray. At 


all the Fellows, from Charles II. to the latest 
vi 


elected, are preserved in the vellum charter- 


book of the society, which is a treasure of the 597 


greatest interest. 

The number of the presidents of the society, 
from Lord Brouncker, the first after the incorpo- 
ration, to the present distinguished occupant of 
the chair, General Sir Edward Sabine, is thirty, 
and the list contains e names Jos Sir gr rae 

her Wren, Samuel x great 
Pp a epys, N Sig 


presided for forty-one years, Dr. Wollaston, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the Duke of Sussex, the Earl 
of Rosse, and Sir Benjamin Brodie. The list of 
secretaries is specially rich in great names, such 
as Bishop Wilkins, John Evelyn, Robert Hooke, 
Dr. HaHey, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir John 
Herschel, and many more. 

During the two centuries of the society’s life, 
it has occupied several dwellings. First, at 
Gresham College; then at Arandel House, which 
was lent by Henry Howard, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk ; and again at Gresham College, where 
the society remained until 1710, when it 
removed to Crane-court. It continued here, in 
its own house, until 1780, when apartments in 
the newly-built Somerset House were provided 
for it ; and in these it remained till the removal, 
= 1857, to its present location in Burlington 

ouse. 

Charles II. presented the society with a silver 
gilt mace, which is still placed upon the table 
whenever the council or society meets, and with- 
out which no meeting can be legally held. This 
mace was for long supposed to be the “ bauble” 
that Cromwell so unceremoniously ordered to 
be taken away from the table of the House of 
Commons, but Mr. Weld unluackily proved that 
it was made expressly for the society by com- 
mand of the king. Another benefactor was 
Henry Howard, who presented the Arundel 
Library, which is still in the possession of the 
society; bat the museum of antiquities and 
curiosities was presented to the British Museum 
when the apartments at Somerset House were 
found to be too contracted for its reception. The 
society still possesses several relics of Newton ; 
as the sun-dial which he cut in the wall of 
his father’s house, when he was a boy ; the first 
reflecting tel made with his own hands; 
and the original mask of his face, taken by 
Roubiliac. 

Besides a fine library, which is specially rich 
in scientific transactions and journals, the 
society possesses a large collection of portraits 
of the presidents and distinguished Fellows, 
painted by Van Somer, Lely, Dobson, Kneller, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, and other great artists. 

The meetings of the society take place once a 
week, from the third Thursday in November to 
the third Thursday in June. A record of these 
meetings is published in the octavo Proceedings, 
and a selection of the best pent is printed in 
the quarto Transactions. last were first 
printed in 1665, under the title of “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions, giving some Acocompt of 
the present Undertakings, Studies, and Labours 
of the Ingenious in many considerable Parts of 
the World,” and the series now extends to 160 
volumes, 

The society has at ite disposal four medals, in 
the distribution of which it is able to mark its 
appreciation of scientific investigations and 


y | distinguished discoveries. The first award of 


the Copley medal was made in 1731, and of the 
Rumford medal in 1800 to the founder himself 
(Benjamin Count Rumford), for his various 
discoveries respecting light and heat. In the 
year 1825, George IV. communicated through 
Sir Robert Peel his intention “ to found two gold 
medals of the value of fifty guineas each, to be 
awarded as premiums under the 
direction of the president and council of the 
Royal Society, in such manner as shall by the 





excitement of competition among men of science 








scientific adviser to the Government on the 
various difficult questions that arise in the 
public ts. 

The total number of Fellows, including fifty 
foreign members, was reported at the last 
anniversary meeting on November 30, 1870, ag 

Royal Society have strong claims on the 
that be by reason of their having been 
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They ap 

a public building. It is supposed their hopes 
were frustrated by the Queen’s death. James I, 
took umbrage at some of its proceedings 
and dissolved it. It would appear, how- 
ever, to have existed on the sly and in the shade 
during the seventeenth century, for in Ashmole’s 
“‘ Diary” we read of the “ Antiquaries’ feast on 
July 2, 1659,” probably their annual dinner, 
which we regret to say has now fallen into 
desuetude. 


In 1707 we hear of their resuming their 
meetings in a more public form, and under the 
presidency of Le Neve. With him were asso- 
ciated William Stakeley, Humpbrey Waaley, 
Roger Gale, Vertue, Brown Willis, and many 
others well known to fame. The minutes of the 
society commence in 1717, and in the same year 
they resolved to issue the first of that great 
series of prints which grew up into the work 
known as the “ Vetusta Monumenta.” We may 
here mention that the society has quite recently 
issued some fasciculi of great interest in comple- 
tion of the sixth volame of this valuable 
collection. 

In 1751 6 royal charter of incorporation was 
granted to the society. In 1776 the King gave 
orders, when Somerset House was rebuilt, that 
the society should be accommodated with 
apartments in the new Lage The iowry fed 
the fittings were up at the expense 0 
Government, ated 1781 the — was _ 
mally inducted into ion o eir ne 
apartments by Sir Wm. Chambers, acting on 
behalf of the Government. — the — 
Society moved to Burlington House, 80 
changes were effected as to the actual rooms 
occupied by the society. In 1866 a scheme was 
submitted to the society by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for accommodating the society in Bur- 
lington House. To this scheme the society 
acceded, not without some reluctance, anc only 
on the understanding that adequate accommoda- 
tion should be provided, and that the expense of 
the fittings should be borne by the Government. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the installation 
of the society in its new quarters will be the 


more t and public services rendered by 
may mention the restoration of 

at Westminster, which was 
mainly at the instance and through 

the zeal of the society, and the preparation, DOW 
oe completion, of a List of Sepulchral 
onuments in England and Wales which ought 
to be placed under conservation. It is a stand- 

reproach that no annual grant is 
» bn to the Royal Society. Such o grant 










— was warmly 
aided by the then president of the Society, 
Sir Joseph Banks, to whom 
pecuniary assistance, and for 
its library and collections, 


has produced. In addition, it has now for many 
Joes ond Be . an 8yo. “tas in two sections, 
Loology and Botany, w those papers appear 
which have less need of illustration. 

The library and collections of the society are 
those of Linnesus (in- 
valuable in themselves, and in illustration of the 
works of the great Swedish naturalist), which, 
Sir J © hat oom ana tg A 

ir J. E. Smith, were by the society, 
in 1829, for 3,0001., and the poe na herbarium 
of Indian plants, munificently presented by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company 
in 1832. The library, which is one of the richest 
in the kingdom in its department of 
natural pare includes, besides many costly 
illastrated works, acquired, from time to time, by 
purchase or donation, a valuahble collection of the 
publications of the principal academies and 
societies at home and abroad, of which constant 


use has been made in the preparation of the |} 


invaluable Catalogue of Scientific Papers, now 
peeking by the Royal Society, with the aid of 
a grant from the Government. The members 
of the society are entitled to borrow books from 
the library, which is also accessible, for parposes 
of reference, to authors and nataralists duly 
introduced, 

_ The fands of the society are, with the excep- 
tion of a very small return, in proportion to the 
outlay, from the sale of its publications, wholly 
derived from the contributions of ite Fellows, to 
whom the Transactions and Journal are dis- 
tributed without further payment. 

In the cost of printing and illustrating these 
publications, in the necessary duties connected 
with the preservation of the library and col- 
lectiong, and ia providing suitable accommoda- 
tion for them and for the meetings of the 
members, not only were the whole of its fands 
completely absorbed, but the society was, for a 
long period, seriously cramped in its operations. 
When, therefore, in 1856, the Government offered 
to pu: the Royal Society ia possession of the 
maia building of Burlington House, on the 
understanding that suitable accommodation 
therein should be assigned to the Lionean and 
Chemical Societies (other scientific societies 
then and still located in Somerset House having 
declined te move), the Linnean, although it had 
recently renewed, for a long term, its lease of 
the house in Soho-square, formerly the resideace 
of Sir Joseph Banks, thankfully availed itself of 
the liberal proposal; which, in the first place, 
promised to place ita library and collections ina 


building where the danger of their destruction by 

Pade loss regen be greatly 
inished : af 
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has since done, to devote iteel’, with 
energy, to the purposes of its institution, end to 
add largely, by the increased frequency of its 
publications, and the farther augmentation of its 
library, to the advanteges. which it offers to its 
members and to the scientific world. 
The Geological Society. 
__ This association was established in 1807, and 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1826. In 1828, 
the late Bir Robecs Peat then Secretary of the 


Henry 
besought us to grant unto them and unto 
other persons as shall be appointed and 
fellows of the society, as hereinafter is mentioned, 
pana ageemy appa wv 
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(of five and seven). The Transactions ceased 
in 1856, but in 1845 a quarterly Journal, 8vo., 
had been started, and has been carried on 
ever since. Upto the end of last year twenty- 
six volumes were published. The society also 
publishes Mr. Greenough’s Geological Map of 
England. The society possesses an extensive 
library, and a museum consisting of fossils, 
minerals, &c.; the collection of foreign fossils 
being particularly interesting. We believe the 
arrangements for their accommodation are all 
satisfactory as far as the rooms are concerned. 
The chief anxiety is, as with other societies, to 
get the library and museum fittings (bookcases, 
cabinets, and eo forth) regarded as part and 
parcel of the Government bounty, and we trust 
that they will not be disappointed. England 
owes much to science. 

The society at this time consists of, fellows, 
1,163 ; honorary members, 3 ; foreign members, 
39; foreign correspondents, 40; in the whole 


The Royal Astronomical Society 
was founded in the year 1820 by the exertions 
of the Rev. Dr. Pearson, Mr. Francis Baily, and 
other gentlemen at that time eminent in the 
science of astronomy, its objects being “ the 
encouragement and promotion of astronomy.” 
We need scarcely add it hag been eminently 
successful in carrying out these objects, having 
published thirty-eight volumes of “Memoirs,” 
and thirty volumes of “ Monthly Notices,” which 
are held in much estimation both by English 
and foreign astronomers. The society at the 
present time consists of 510 fellows and 44 
i and has invested some 8,400%. 
The remaining body located here is,— 
; The Chemical Society. 

This was fonnded in 1841, and incorporated 
under royal charter in 1848. Its objects are 
defined to be, “ the promotion of chemistry and 
of those branches of science immediately con- 
nected with it, by the reading, discussion, and 
subsequent publication of original communica- 
tions.” 

The society holds fortnightly meetings during 
eight months of the year, and publishes a 
Journal in monthly numbers. Its management 
is vested in a president and a council, chosen for 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF CERTAIN 
PARTS OF WINDSOR. 
Wuite the whole kingdom is associating 
Windsor thoughts of a happy marriage, and 
and loving wishes, which we most. 
mg f the Tope —. 
of t 
ee facts of an entirely different 
have before now had occasion 
neither the external aspect pf Windsor nor its 
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internal condition is what it should be. The 
visitor to Windsor on a first occasion will have 
his or her preconceived ideas of the condition of 
this historic place somewhat rudely shaken. On 
entering the town by the approved modern 
mode, the railway, and ascending the hill to- 
wards the castle and guildhall, the traveller, 
before he reaches its summit, is conscious that 
Windsor can claim little credit for cleanliness, 
and that a smart shower of rain would prove a 
refresher; without, however, being positively 
able. to point out any particular defect in the 
appearance of what is evidently the business 
locality of the borough,—for is not this the High- 
street? Moreover, an inward feeling arises that 
water may be a. scarce commodity, and that a 
oman of this essential article, together 


the pavements. « 

We have long had doubts as to the condition 
of the lower localities, and concerning the genera! 
health and sanitary condition of the inhabitants, 
and went to them the other day to be satisfied. 

From inquiries put with this view, it transpired 
that. Windsor has recently passed through the * 
fiery ordeal of an epidemic in the shape of 
small-pox ; and, indeed, the complaint is yet 
prevalent, as we can personally vouch. 

We trust that Windsor is not behind the age 
with respect to a knowledge of the advancing 
principles of sanitary laws, although their appli- 
cation is apparently lax. Proper provision for 
effective ventilation sewers is of primary 
importance, as are also the sound construction of 
house-drains, the effectual trapping of all inlets 
to such from within the dwellings, and due ven- 
tilation from without of all water-closets. 

We are led to these remarks from the unmis- 
takable odour of sewage gas developed on 
entering some of the middle-class houses, suffi- 
ciently strong to produce nausea and headache 
in those unaccustomed to breathe such air. 
Nevertheless, the occupants stated that their 
drains and traps were perfect ; and so it would 
appear they thought. Certainly use may blunt 
the organs of perception. However, not even 
those who have become accustomed to this— 
shall we say normal—atmosphere, are imma- 
table, and for neglect a!l will in time have to pay 
the 


Our perambulation brought us eventually to 
“ Bier-lane” and its offshoots, where certainly the 
gloom that overspread the locality was accordant 
with the name, which we could not resist 
incidentally connecting with the last obsequies 
of man. The information noted was to the effect 
that an examination of this neighbourhood would 
reveal the general sanitary condition of those 
parts of the town inhabited by the lower orders 
of society, and that whatever might be dis- 
covered hereabouts would be bat a specimen of 
the rest. We sincerely hope, however, that in this 
there is a mistake ; for we cannot believe there 
are in the. borough of Windsor many such 
abominations as we witnessed hereabout. 

Entering the first court descending Bier-lane, 
that known as “ Garden-court,” and which is 
reached through a narrow passage between the 
houses fronting the lane, we aoticed the op- 

ive impure air. Current and due circula- 
tion of the first essential of life appeared diffi- 
cult : the place is almost completely shat in, the 
houses forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
whilst the fourth side is taken up by a high 
wall opposite to the entrance. 

The court contains fewer than thirty houses ; 
and from. the evidence of those who suffered, 

ing like twenty-five cases of small-pox 
have here occurred aince the commencement of 
outbreak last autumn. Some houses have 
four cases, and others fewer. Indeed, in 
family, alone, inhabiting but the third part of 
were five cases; every member was 
stricken, and one child died! An examination 
@ number of these houses revealed their 
deplorable unsanitary condition. We give a few 
details noted on the spot. = 

In most. of the houses two or more families 
were living. The rooms were low in ceiling, close, 
dirty, and with an ill-smelling atmosphere. 

with an area of less than 
squere yards, and enclosed 

were foul and reeking, The 
without water. The cesapit 
—one to each yard,—were all defective, 
were emitting gas and putrid volatile organic 
The people did not complain particularly 
stench at the time, excepting in some few 


aTupRSE? 
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instances: it was their ordinary atmosphere; 
but they said that “after rain the smell was 
very strong.” We agree with them, and add, 
very deadly in such confined epaces. 

We select one house as a sample: those con- 
cerned may know that it is No. 15, being one of 
eleven. 


This is a dwelling consisting of three rooms, 
one above another. The basement room is 
occupied by a labourer and his wife, and is used 
for all purposes, for living and sleeping, as are 
likewise the other rooms. Its cubical space is 
about 700 ft., and the height of the ceiling is 
under 7 ft.6 in. The back yard,—less in area 
than 4 square yards,—contained a closet without 
water, a cesspit drain without trap, and was 
loathsome to a degree through escaping gases. 
The middle room, in capacity a little over 600 
cubic feet, was close and oppressive ; it was occu- 
pied by a man and a boy, and the height of the 
ceiling measured 6 ft.7 in. The upper room was 
simply stifling; its capacity was under 600 cubic 
feet, and the height of the ceiling about 6 ft. 7 in. 
In this place were confined four human beings, 
consisting of husband and wife, with two growing 
lads. One child had recently died, and under 
the present conditions death will not be long 
before visiting the place again. In this one little 
garret are stored all the food and possessions of 
this family, and here are performed the fanctions 
of living and of sleeping! No wonder that 
the candle burns dimly and the fire is dull, for 
there is an absence of that oxygen which is the 
life of the fire as well as the tenants. It need 
scarcely be added that the doors at each end of 
the stairs are kept scrupulously closed ! 

The court was farther polluted by the contents 
of a common midden, upon which are casi the 
usual slops, with the etcetera, and the garbage 
and ashes. Its size appeared about 15 yards in 
length. The contents of the midden were de- 
scribed as being left to accumulate several yards 
high before removal. Recently it had been 
cleaned out, and at the time of our visit contained 
not more than a load or two of rubbish, but the 
odour of decomposing matter was painfally 
evident. 

Of the water-supply to this court, derived 
from a single pump, we can say little, although 
any well will be open to serious suspicion, 
sunk in @ porous. subsoil in such a reeking 
locality. 

The characteristic appearance of the dwellers 
in this court, with some exceptions, so far as we 
could judge, included paleness of face, sunken 
eyes and cheeks, and particularly difficulty of 
breathing. Impure air,and frequently insufficient 
food,—some families, whilst speaking of the 
kindness of Mr. Mason, the mayor, or ex-mayor, 
declared that for weeks they barely existed, and 
that sometimes they were for one or two days 
entirely without food!—are fast spreading 
havoc amongst this population, and no longer is 
there wonder that five-and-twenty cases of small- 
pox should occur in about as many houses. 

Red Lion-row, comprising fifteen houses, is 
in many respects superior to Garden-conrt ; still 
it is far removed from a satisfactory condition. 
The back yards are more spacious, but still with 
the objectionable non-water closets, and the same 
characteristic unpleasant vapours pervade the 
place, arising from untrapped drains and small 
heaps of garbage. The dwelling and sleeping 
rooms are unhealthily low; the basement rooms 
being 6 ft. 9 in. in height, and the upper rooms 
about 6 ft. 4 in. and 6 ft. 5 in. One sleeping- 
room is of a measure of less than 350 cubic feet. 
In this court were several cases of small-pox. 

Another locality in this ominous lane, known 
as Collins’s-buildings, contains thirteen houses : 
two cases of small-pox are reported as occurring, 
one adult dying from the disease. These houses 
have no back yards, sinks, nor drains ; most of 
the slops are conveyed to the closets, yet too 
a ie in ime of the buildings, where 

it sinks into the ground, supplying the well-pump, 
-_ eso Soaey me the row. "The water of this 

presen the appearance of dilute soap- 
suds. The drains in the court are defective, a 
evidenced by the odour issuing from them, and 
the tenants complain that in wet weather the 
smells are very strong. Four closets, without 
water, do duty for these thirteen cottages, and 
are divided upon each side of the court at one 
end. Two of these closets were brim fall and 
choked : the smells were such as to render it 
advisable to beat a hasty retreat. The others 
ber in a little better working trim, but never- 
theless were powerfally odorous, pointin 
burner po y » pointing to 

The rooms in these houses also were small, 





and with low ceilings, but from the absence of 
internal drains, were much sweeter than in the 
other places referred to. Having arrived thus 
far, it is time to ask the question, does not the 
Windsor Local Government know of such plague- 
stricken and epidemic-disseminating abodes ? 
Does it not know that the Pons mares a are 

ually but very surely descending into pre- 
st Arent ? het that, through the tele- 
graphic agency of sewers, there is direct com- 
munication between the poor and the wealthy, 
between the high and the low, and the lower 
and the higher parts of the town? And that as 
the aqueous sewage descends by gravitation, so 
does the gaseous sewage ascend, and thus is the 
circuit complete throughout the ramification of 
sewers ? 

Disease and epidemics are by these means 
surely conveyed to all classes; the putrid 
volatile organic matter of the sewage, mingled 
with vast numbers of seeds and germs, are 
conveyed with the gases of decomposition, and 
effect an entrance into the dwellings of all 
where there exist defective drainage and defec- 
tive ventilation. 

Equally important is the necessity of pure 
and wholesome water, for impure varieties 
are amongst the most prolific sources of dis- 
ease, conveying into the system germs and 
putrid substances that act as specific poisons! 

These remarks are made in good faith, and 
for the advantage of the town of Windsor, and 
we ask that they should be accepted in a proper 
spirit. 

Pat the same time we express a hope that the 
Board of Health, with the assistance of their 
surveyor, who ‘is, no donbt, a good sanitarian, 
will earnestly take in hand these rookeries, and 
speedily bring about a better sanitary arrange- 
ment. 








“THE CRITERION” COMPETITION. 


Ovr readers will remember that at the end 
of last year, Messrs. Spiers & Pond, invited 
fifteen architects to submit designs for building 
a large tavern and restaurant, on a plot of land 
in Piccadilly, extending to Jermyn-street, at a 
cost of about 20,0001. (afterwards raised to 
25,0001.), exclusive of decorations and fittings. 
They offered 150 guineas for the first best, 100 
guineas for the second, 75 guineas for the third, 
and 50 guineas for the fourth, all the rewarded 
designs to become their property. The author of 
the selected design, if employed to carry it out, 
was to receive, in lien of premium, 1,0001., for 
which he was also to supply drawings for the 
decorations. 

The fifteen designs have since been submitted, 
and the selection has been made, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Clark, of the firm of Pain & Clark ; 
the 

First premium having being awarded to Mr. 
T. Verity ; 

Second to Mr, Phéné Spiers ; 

Third to Mr. E. Power ; and the 

Fourth to Mr. A. Evers. An examination of 
the drawings leads us to the belief that the com- 
petition has been most fairly decided. There can 
scarcely be two opinions as to the propriety of 
the position of the first, second, and third de- 
signs; and though we should be disposed, on 
artistic grounds, to place the design sent in by 
Mr. Walford before the one chosen as No. 4, it is 
quite possible that careful examination of the 
various essential points of arrangement desired 
would justify the decision. Neverthelees, Mr. 
Walford’s elevation is very clever. The chosen 
design will make afine building ; itis ably planned 
and most carefully set forth in a number of 
drawings that include sketches for the coloured 
decorations of all the principal rooms. 

A deeply-recessed arched doorway in the 
centre of the Piccadilly front admits to an 
elegant vestibule. The grand dining-saloon 
adjoining it is to be 71 f. by 35 ft. The 
restaurant will be capable of accom 
200 persons, and will be entered from the right 
of the vestibule, An entrance on the left will 
lead to a fine buffet, 120 ft. long, with convenience 
for dining in front of the counter, as well as at it. 
There will also be a divan for smokers. Hair- 
dressing and shampooing saloons form part of 
the design, and an apartment will be devoted to 
telegraphic purposes; so that, amongst other 
conveniences, parties dining in the establishment 
will be enabled to ascertain what seats may be 
obtained at the various theatres, and at once 
to secare them. Suites of rooms will also be 
available for li , artistic, and scientific 
clubs. The Minor 1 for lectures, concerts, 





and similar will be in the basement, 
as stipalated. On the first floor will be the Grand 
Hall, capable of dining 500 or 600 persons, with 

kitchen and other arrangements, to 
assure Late, op of service. To economise 
space some -rooms are ingeniously formed 
round the base of the dome. P 

The second set of drawings well deserve thetr 
position, and although not absolately successful 
onthe present occasion, are calculated to advance 
the interests of the designer. The basement is 
exceedingly well planned; but in secking to 
obtain there the greatest possible accommoda- 
tion, the mistake was committed of raising the 
principal floor-level several feet above the street. 
level, and thus necessitating the ascent of a 
number of steps to the vestibule and buffet, 
The interior of the great hall is very artistically 
designed, but is perhaps a little overdone. 

In No. 3 design the basement would seem to 
be excavated to the depth of 40 ft. below the 
street pavement: whether or not this wonld be 
practicable we are not prepared to say. With 
all this, however, the Minor Hall can scarcely be 
considered very satisfactory. The ground-floor 
plan is very good. No. 4 design provides 
apparently only one kitchen, and shows some 
other weaknesses in the planning. 

The arrangements for light and air (a difficult 
matter), the position of staircases, the provision 
of means for cooking in various parts of the 
establishment, and facilities for effective “service” 
everywhere were amongst the main points the 
proprietors had to consider in “ placing” the 
drawings. Some of the designs,—one by Mr. 
Phipps, for example,—-must have been put out of 
court at once on the question of light. Another 
by giving up the Piccadilly frontage to the sham- 
pooing department, and so tarning the whole 
establishment into a dashing hairdresser’s shop. 
Messrs. Elliott, Cree, & Varnard gave a bold 
elevation. Messrs. Hill & Paraire were not very 
happy in their design ; nor can we say anything 
better as to that by Mesers. Ordish, Edgar, & 
Crossland. The designs may all be described 
as to style under the general terms, Italian with 
French modifications. 








HOW BEST TO SPEND A QUARTER OF A 
MILLION OR MORE. 


We mentioned recently that a benevolent 
individual was prepared to expend some 30,0001. 
in the erection of a lanatic asylum for the 
benefit of the lower middle class, and we have 
reason to believe he is proceeding to carry for- 
ward that We have now authority to 
state that this same gentleman, who desires at 
present no personal publicity, is prepared to 
devote for public and usefal purposes a sum 
equal to that given by the late Mr. Peabody, so 
soon as he can satisfy himself as to the best 
means of effecting this, so as to do the greatest 
public good, and to avoid the risk of pauperising 
classes who might not ia their present position be 
eligible recipients in public opinion for such a 
gift. We applaud this enlightened anxiety so 
highly, and feel so strongly the importance of 
the great problem he is anxious to have eolved, 
that we throw it before our readers, and 
invite to it the serious consideration of thoughtful 
minds, who, without personal consideration, msy 
feel desirous that so noble an intention should be 
carried out in the best possible manner. Every 
worthy suggestion that may reach us shall be 
weighed. 








DRINKING FOUNTAIN, SMITHFIELD. 


THE committee met at the Guildhall on the 
17th inst. for the final consideration of the 
selected design, which bare the motto “ Peace, 
and was submitted in competition with other 
designs, as already mentioned by us. Mr. 
Francis Butler, the successful competitor, was 
present, and explained the details of the pro- 
posed stracture. The design was approved, and 
instructions were given for the preparation of the 
working drawings. 

The princips} feature or idea of the structure 
is a statue of Peace, wearing the “ wheaten 
garland,” and standing upon an orb, with 
wreaths of flowers around her feet. At the base 
of the orb are arranged four basins of granite, 
which jets are to play. Beneath these are four 
driaking-bowls of white Sicilian marble. Above 
the central statue rises a dome-like canopy, SUP- 
ported on four angle piers, upon which, under 
small canopies, will be placed figares repre- 
senting Teniperance, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
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The arms of the City are shown in the four faces 
or pediments of the design, above which rises 
the dome: upon the sammit of this is placed a 
small temple, crowned with orb and cross. The 
four arches which spring from the piers will be 
filled in with wrought ironwork in varied 
patterns. 

The original estimate for the fountain (which 
is approached by a flight of steps) was 1,2001., 
but the central statue is now to be in bronze, 
and the total cost will be nearly 1,400/. The 
ground is already being dug out for the 
foundations. 

The design second in favour was, we under- 
stand, that sent by Messrs. Wyon. This, like 
the selected design, was incladed in the six we 
named for choice. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ‘DRAWINGS : 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Ir is subject of complaint that architecture 

is not popular, and that great apathy on the 
part of the public is shown as to the progress of 
an art which so intimately concerns every 
individual. Looking at the drawings here exhi- 
bited, this needs hardly be matter for surprise ; 
for neither as pictures nor as designs is there 
anything to create a spark of enthusiasm. It is 
with feelings of deep regret that we leave the 
“North Room” without retaining a pleasing 
recollection of any architectural design there 
exhibited, save one. The design in question ie 
No. 999, “‘ New Head Offices in Renfield-street, 
Glasgow, for the City of Glasgow Assurance 
Company,” Peddie & Kinnear, architects. There 
is nothing superflaous about the building, it is 
characterised by a business-like propriety com- 
bined with gracefalness of proportion and 
elegance of detail. In their Italian designs this 
firm never use the orders for merely decorative 
purposes; where pillars are used, as in the 
arcading of the principal floor in this instance, 
they have a duty to perform, and are a con- 
structional necessity, and the effect depends 
entirely upon the fenestration and the main 
cornice. This, we take it, is the right course to 
follow if truthfulness be an object worth aiming 
at, and it is only by persevering in such a course 
that progress can be made. 

There are few old charches left in Scotland to 
restore, and it would have been well if those few 
had received no other attention than what was 
necessary to keep them in repair. One of the 
best preserved and finest examples is St. 
Michael’s, Linlithgow, a drawing of the interior 
of which (No. 842) is given “as proposed to be 
restored,” by Mr. R. Matheson. This building is 
now used as the parish church, and the forms of 
Presbyterian worship will not permit of a return 
to the original arrangement; the alterations, 
therefore, are not in the nature of a restoration, 
except as regards the removal of galleries, and 
<cumbrous pews, and the substitution of suitable 
benches, &c. The pulpit is placed in advance 
of the apse. It is an octagon supported upon a 
pedestal, and does not seem suited for its isolated 
position, having much resemblance to a gigantic 
drinking-cup. In noticing the designs for new 
churches, it may be well to state at starting 
that they are all Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury type. No, 841, “ Free St. Andrew’s Church, 
Harwick,” J. T. Rochhead, shows a tower and 
square spire; the body of the church, which is 
apparently fitted up with galleries, being lighted 
by very small coupled windows. No. 860, 
“United Presbyterian Church to be erected at 
West Calder,” James Fairley, is a small and 
unobtrusive village church with a neat spire. 
No. 902, “ New Parish Church, Lamlash, Arran, 
for his Grace the Duke of Hamilton,” Messrs. 
Pilkington & Bell. The perspective in this 
drawing is so foreshortened that we cannot 
make out the general outline of the structure, 
but we see that the main gable and spire ex- 

hibit less of that excessive straining after effect 
which was characteristic of the designs of this 
firm than any former production of theirs. 
No. 1,000, “New Free Church, Viewforth, 
Edinburgh,” is another design emanating from 
the same go the name of only one 
member of the firm is attached to it. It shows 
& still greater moderation in to the 
peculiarities referred to. The principal feature 
18 & boldly-designed tower,—a feature most ap- 
Propriate to the locality, where several tall 
chimneys would militate against the effect of 
& spire unless it were of extraordinary height ; 

es, it may be remarked that many spires 
have been erected in Edinburgh lately, but no 


towers : 
variety. The “ View of the Robertson Memo- 


exterior is a faithful echo of the internal arrange- 
ments altogether highly creditable to the archi- 
tect, whose first realised design it is. 

No, 1,026, “ King’s Park United Presbyterian 
Church, Dalkeith,” by R. Thornton Shiells, is a 
fair example of a form of Dissenting church now 
in general use,—a parallelogram, having a spire 
at one side and a steep-roofed projection at the 
other side of the main gable. The spire, which 
is the principal feature, is simple and well pro- 
portioned. No. 815, “ tional Chapel 
about to be erected at Dalry, Edinburgh,” Alex- 
ander Heron, is another building of the same 
kind, but execrable both as to detail and pro- 
portion; the manner in which buttresses are 
stuck’ here and there is curious, and evidently 
not required for constructive purposes. 

No. 1,094, “‘ Interior of Church of St. Andrew, 
Kelso,” R. Anderson, has the usual arrange- 
ment of aisles, clearstory, and chancel; the 
detail is unexceptionable, and presents no pecu- 
liarities calling for remark. No. 868, “ Mural 
Monument, Glasgow,” William Leiper, depends 
for any beauty it may possess upon a sculptured 
group; the architectural part is of an extremely 
severe Gothic cast. Mr. also exhibits 


“Cornhill, Mansion of Mr. Alexander Kay ” (No. | 


938). It is French Gothic in style; the upper 
range of windows is treated in a peculiar and 
very unsatisfactory manner. No. 950, “ New 
Burgh Hall, Patrick,” is of a -so decidedly 
modern French cast as to suggest the idea of its 
having been borrowed from a recent publication. 

No. 927, “ Broadstone House,” by Mr. David 
Bryce, is in the style invariably adopted by that 
gentleman for a country mansion,—the Scottish 
baronial,—and exhibits his nsual arran nt of 
tower, gables, and turrets. No. 928, “ Livle- 
lands House, Stirlingshire,” J. Dick Peddie, is 
in the same style, but not so satisfactory : 
gablets, oriels, and turrets are crowded together 
so as to produce a very confused effect. 

No. 935, “Fragmentary Design for New 
University Buildings, Gilmore Hill, Glasgow,” 
J. T. Rochhead, is a classical monumental pile of 
the Corinthian order. The arrangement is effec- 
tive, and the details and proportions are correct ; 
a dome which forms the central feature does not 
dominate enough. No. 939, “ Residence of 
James Oliver, esq., Hawick,” by the same archi- 
tect, is a commonplace Italian suburban villa. 
No. 940, “ Villa at Redcar, Yorkshire,” William 
Nicholson, has gables with projecting roofs 
and oriels, such as one sees every day. No. 921, 
“Mansion House recently erected in Forfarshire,” 


so that this will prove a pleasing 


_ Several of the designs submitted in compe- 
| tition for the memoria! fountain to be erected in 


rial Church,” R. Morham, jun. (984), hardly the West End Park, Glasgow, are exhibited; if 
does justice to the building it represents, which | the selected design is not vastly superior to all 
is now approaching completion. It is charac- | of them, the good folks of St. Mungo had better 
terised by breadth and simplicity of parts; the | let it alone. 








A DESCRIPTION OF THE ALEXANDRA 
THEATRE, OF LIVERPOOL, AND ON THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES GENE. 
RALLY.* 


I nap originally intended that the title of this 
paper should be “On the Construction of 
Theatres” only ; but after further consideration 
I changed it to its present one, as I thought it 
would be more interesting to my fellow members 
to have the description of a theatre I have 
built, by which I could more practically illus- 
trate my ideas, and point out the advantages or 
defects which my experience may have taught 
| me. 
| I would also here remark that I shall as far as 
| possible confine myself to such points as my 
| especial experience has taught me, avoiding 
altogether the literature of the theatre, as well 
as those strictly architectural portions of design 
or construction with which, doubtless, every 
member is so well conversant. The most con- 
venient plan will be to take our subject under 
various heads, of which the following are per- 
haps the most important :— 

General Arrangement :—Entrances and Exits 
for Audience.—Heights of Tiers for Boxes.— 
Line of Light.—Construction of Stage.—Me- 
chanical Arrangements of Scenery.—Painting 
Room and Scene Docks.—Accommodation for 
| Managers and Artists.—Workshops for different 
Departments, viz., Property Maker, Carpenter, 
Gasman, and Metal-worker.—Lighting of Audi- 
torium and Stage.—Lime Light.— Water Supply. 
—Heating, Ventilation, and Decoration. 

First, then, as to general arrangement. In 
forming the firat idea I tried to avoid what I 
consider to be a defect in most of our best 
theatres ; even Drury Lane, with all its magni- 
ficence, has this defect speciily marked, a cer- 
tain coldness and want of comfort in the 
entrances, staircases, and passages. I therefore 
tried to assimilate my plan to that of an ordi- 
nary mansion, with its entrance-hal], staircase, 
ante-room, and grand saloon, so that once having 
passed the entrance, we should be in a suite of 
rooms instead of again entering cold passages 
and corridors. I have thus attempted to carry 
out this idea. Firstly is a carriage-drive, 
leading into the crush-room, of ample size, to 
the right; the audience is condacted by the 
grand staircase, 10 ft. 6 in. wide, into the foyer 
or ante-room, through which all must pass, 
thereby avoiding a cold useless room, merely 











C0. G. H. Kinnear, is of the Early Renaissance 


attached to the theatre, and thence at once 


French chateau style, very graceful in compo-  ¢, the “ galle,” the French term, which I shall 
sition, and not overloaded with detail. The roof | use in Sh al to “ auditoriam.’”’ The corridor 
of the principal tower is happily treated. —_—_—_ ig here merged into what are usually termed the 

No. 920, “ Perspective showing proposed Site | boxes, I adopted this plan first at the Prince’s 
for the Prince Consort Memorial, Chambers- | Theatre, Manchester ; the advantages are many, 
street, opposite the Museum of Science and Art,” | , greater freedom of circulation, a space ob- 
David Cousin, is the most artistically got up| tained for standing-room on crowded nights, and 
architectural drawing exhibited; it is evident, |. more elegant appearance. I am not sure that 
however, that the artist is not an Edinburgh this plan would answer in the metropolis, as 
man, else he would not have introduced Hansom | there is not that privacy in entering the private 
cabs into the street. The arrangement suggested | boxes which I think a London manager would 


is most satisfactory. In the range of buildings | 
opposite the entrance to the Museum, an open 
space is formed, backed by a semicircular screen 
wall. In the centre of this space the sculptured 
group is placed. Such an arrangement would 
give dignity to the monument, and show at a 
glance that the site had been prepared speciaily 





for it. The details are, however, hardly up to 
the mark. The screen wal! has a continuous 


consider most desirable. 

The theatre proper is on the first floor, by 
which plan a large amount of valuable space is 
gained, a most important point, considering the 
present value of land; it prevents draughts; 
the gain also is great in the stage, which I shall 
enter more fully into when treating of that 
portion of the theatre. The only disadvantage 


|is the necessary extra number of steps to the 


frieze under a shallow cornice, which is sUr- | various parts of the house. The first poiat of 
mounted by a balustrade, a feature quite out of | .onsideration in commencing to work out the 


place in such a position: a rich cornice is what 
is wanted to give a proper finish to the wall 
head; a balustrade there is an unmeaning ex- 
crescence. We would also venture to hint that 


in the new buildings such featares as pilasters | 


running through several stories may be dis- 
pensed with, and decorated constraction be used 
in place of constructed decoration. The oppor- 
tunity for architectural effect here is a fine one, 
aud requires careful consideration. No. 966, 
“ Bruntsfield-crescent, in course of erection,” 
Mr. David M‘Gibbon, architect, is composed of 
gables and oriels repeated. The use of a broken 
skyline in the situation is commendable, but 
some of the details are very ugly, such as the 
great yawning arched doors without dressings, 





surmounted by unnecessary corbels. 


‘plans was the width of the opening of the 


| prosceniam. The advantages in making it larger 
| (it is only 28 ft.) would have been a greater 
‘capacity in the salle, as naturally the circles 
| would be larger, and a corresponding grander 
effect -would have been obtained ; but I think 
this is far more than balanced by the disadvan- 
tages in this, a provincial theatre. A large 
theatre, when not filled, looks very cold, and 
naturally has a chilling effect upon the audience ; 
and as there are generally as many poor nights 
in a year (and, unfortunately, sometimes more) 





* By Mr. Edward Salomons. Read at the ordinary 

quad meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
| tects, held 20th March ; Mr. E, I’Anson, vice-president, in 
the chair, 
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as good ones, this should be taken into considera- 
tion. Then to get the same effect with numbers 
on the stage, a large opening requires so many 
more, for instance: where Drary Lane would 
require at least a ballet of twenty-four, one of 
sixteen, or even twelve, suffices in the Alexandra, 
and probably by the general public the differ- 
ence of numbers would not be “PP i ; and 
so throughout with supers., &c. This, of course, 
applies also to scenery, &c., which requires to be 
s0 much less, which not only is a saving in 
material, but also in the labour of working; the 
largest cloths in a theatre in England, at Covent 
Garden, where they are 70 ft. by 50 ft., while at 
the Alexandra they are 40 ft. by 28 ft.; and 
although not double the size, I am sure they 
cost at the former twice as much, with working, 
as at the latter. The opening of Covent Garden 

ium is 50 ft. It is also very desirable to 
have a small stage for comedies, farces, and 
other light pieces, where the audience should be 
able to see distinctly the facial play and finer 
points of acting, which would be lost on a large 
stege. I am sure, if the Prince of Wales's com- 
pany, admirable as it is, were transported to 
Covent Garden, the perfection of the 
acting would be lost. The opening of the 


Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, is 26 ft., and |j 
this I thought too small for the purpose which | j 


the directors had in view. Having settled this 
point, the next was the consideration of the form 
of the fronts of the circle. In my opinion the 
most perfect form would be a semi-ellipse, with 
its long axis parallel to the curtain line. This, 
however, practically would not do, as the number 
which such a formed theatre would hold would 
be too few; therefore a modification must be 
made; and, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, convenience, number of audience and 
beauty, the horse-shoe, and its various modifica- 
tions, is, in my opinion, undoubtedly the best, 
although I have recently built a theatre of novel 
form, and which, when treating of the line of 
sight, I shall more particularly refer to. In this 
case, being rather pinched for space from back 
to front, 1 may say that the curve formed iteelf, 
as I had to a great extent to be ruled by the 
formation of the ground, and it was desirable to 
get as many rows of seats as possible. One 
peculiarity is, the pit does not extend under the 
boxes. This, after mature consideration, was 
decided upon by the directors, who, I may) 
here remark, were some of the leading gentlemen | 
of Liverpool, whose object in building the theatre | 
was not gain, but to have a handsome and 
luxurious house, worthy of the town. The pit | 
being the best part of the theatre, they said | 
they would devote that part of the house to 
those who paid the most, and therefore the 
pitites were promoted to the tier above the dress 
circle. This did not naturally meet with their 
approbation; and it was afterwards found de- 
sirable to devote a portion of the stall space to 
them, and the theatre is now so, although at 
opera times, and other special occasions, the 
original arrangement is adhered to. I need not 
here enter into a dissertation on acoustics, a 
science which doubtless all here are as well, and 
perhaps generally better, acquainted with than I 
am. I can only say that the natural form of a 
theatre is the best adapted for sound, and to 
make success certain, it is only necessary to use 
wood in the ceilings and wall linings. 

Entrances and Ezits—The paramount im- 
portance of providing ample entrances and 
exits, with easy staircases without winders in all 
public buildings, is, no doubt, daly estimated by 
you ; still, I should like to make a remark or two 
on this head in connexion with the theatre. In 
all cases, I think, the place of exit and for 
entrance should be the same, because as soon 
as ever an alarm takes place the audience 
naturally rashes to the door by which it entered. 
These should be of ample size. The staircases 
Bae pam eta regret to say, all I 

uld desire, although perhaps larger in 
portion to the number of the audience Aral te 
theatre in England. It is, however, more in 
arrat,ement than size that they are defective, 
and to this I was compelled by want of space. 
You will perceive that the pit, circlé, and 
gallery stairs are in the same staircase, 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, There are good landings, but there are 
also some winders that should not be; these 
were @ necessity in consequence of the above- 
named arrangement. I donot think in any case 
there should be a flight of more than from eight 
to ten steps without a landing. I find the fol- 
lowing @ good rule for the width of staircases ; 
for any number up to 100 thestairease should be 
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every 100 persons. Thus, suppose a gallery 
hold” 700 the stairs should be 10 ft. 
wide; in the Alexandra, I consider the gallery 
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stairs about 2 ft. 6 in. too narrow, as it holds the | properly, whereas every expects, and ought 
above-named number. to have, a fall view in open seats. To assist the 

No one can be insensible to the importance of ene ES Se ee en ee 
providing properly for the escape of an audience, | theatres I have built, instead of letting the tiers 
whether from actual danger or from panic ; and | run horizontal, sunk them towards the pro. 
the more so, as it never seems to have been | scenium, in the case of the Alexandra, to the 
satisfactorily settled how to prevent, or at least | extent 1 ft. 9 in.; thereby the spectator being 
mi the headlong rush and trampling which | nearer the stage the line of sight will not form 
have so often ocenrred on these.occasions. No such an acute angle ; there is also the advantage 
doubt a wide passage is much better than a/of giving those sitting at the sides, and con. 
narrow one, where a large crowd of persons sequently who have to see over a greater num- 
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manager while the audience is coming in, s°0 
that any purloining or other irregularities may 
carried 


In the Alexandra it is placed just between the 
green-room and front of the house; so that, |i 
should occasion require his attendance at either 
end, he would be close at hand. 

In consequence of the dress-circle being 
nearly on the level of the stalls, and there being 
only two tiers above, I had less difficulty than 
usual with the height between the tiers. It is 
of course desirable that there should be as 
much head-room as possible between each tier, 
not only for the sake of appearance and com- 


the ignorance of stage carpenters and managers ; 
fort, but also for ventilation. It must, how- jadi 


in favour of old stereo- 
typed forms and antiquated mechanisms are s0 
are the greater the number of steps required, 
and as the back of each tier is necessarily 
highest part, owing to the slope that is required 
pee ye ig sittin pag gp mgs. oo 
still farther increased; so t in arranging 
the several tiers due regard must be paid 
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these essentials, as well as to the class of house | agreed with me that the were most un- 
intended and its requirements. sightly things ;—but they knew that the theatre 

The line of sight is the next most important | could not be worked without them. And when 
point that claims our attention. The simple|I have answered by telling them that in the 
rule I have adopted, can be best explained by | Continental theatres such things as grooved 
reference to the diagram; of course the object | are not known, my only response was, perhaps, 
to be attained is a fall view of the actor on|a shrug of shoulders. I think, then, that 
any part of the stage, and if he can only be|all scenes that are not practicable should be 
seen when near the float or footlights, he natu-| painted on a cloth. The word cloth in stage 
rally can be seen on any other part of the stage. lance signifies any scene touching the stage, 

If a line be drawn from the pointe O, D, and | not strained in framework, and worked either by 
E,—that is, the front steps of each tier to the | roller or straight up with battens top and 
point A, where the floor of the pit meets the| bottom. What can be worse than the way 10 
stage,—we shall have a line in each case which | which we see a e constantly put 


the points of the steps must touch. Now, as 
the eye of an average man ia 4 ft. 2 in., when 
sitting, from the floor, it necessarily follows 
that the spectator can just see the point B 
which should be abont 4 ft. from A, and there- 
fore the foot of the actor, and consequently the 
whole person, but as we get towards i 

of the theatre the line gets shortened, 
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a line from each point as before, from G 
I, to F, the centre of the stage, we 
the risers increased very mach, so that 
perhaps a riser in the second tier may be i 
centre of the house, perhaps 12 in., at the si 
it would probably be 2 ft. Even this would 
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not less than 4 ft., with an additional foot for | 





enable the spectator to see the actor if on that Sein, sek OE ees qembenmmeree 
side of the stage nearest to him; bat as it is | who constantly regret the they have 
impossible for any but the first row to see any | to contend with. Covent Garden is the only 
one immediately under him, the best must be | theatre I know in England with the stage 0°? 
made of the circumstances, and I consider it in | structed on this and the finest soeni¢ 
practice sufficient if an object can be seen at | effects are got there. ‘The height from the stage 
two-thirds of the stage: thus the line should be | to the gridiron floor should be double the heigh’ 
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of the cloth; and the Prince’s Theatre in Man- 
chester, the first theatre I built, was the first one 
in England in which this could bedone. Now 
the size of these cloths must be decided by the 
architect, so that the flies, gridiron floor, should 
have their relative position, and the 
painting frame be of the proper size. The open- 
ing of the Alexandra proscenium being 29 ft., 
the cloths should be 14 ft. wider, or better, 16 ft., 
that is, 43 ft. to 45 ft. wide, but for want of 
width I could only get them 42 ft., and the 
parse p/P The flies are, therefore, 43 fc. 
apart, height from stage to gridiron 
Gove 04 fi, thas: slowing, the. oleh to be talon 
straight up out of sight without folding : a great 
economy is thus gained in the working and 
space. 

It is a great defect at Covent Garden, where 
the cloths are 50 ft. high, that they have to be 
ee ap Se Rave Dati: Si ercangueees whiat 
musi course req &@ multiplicity of ropes 
and battens, an increase in the wear and tear of 


however, have as many scenes as possible on 
cloths, which is in itself a great gain. The 
height of and flats I fixed at 19 ft. ; 
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THE new of the edifice are 
completed, new portion stands on the site 
of some old and there has been an archi- 
tectaral of the new part with the old. 

he principal frontage of ball is now 


was Originally let, the idea of a tower was sub- 
Sequen ly abandoned. 

The and j have been 
carried out by Messrs. Neill, in pitch pine. The 





completed according to the designs, and under 
the superintendence, of Mr. James Stevens, of 
this town and of Manchester, architect. 








THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF MERCHANT 
SEAMEN. 


A rarer on this subject, by Commander 
William Dawson, B.N., has been read before 
the Social Science Association, and printed 
in their sessional proceedings. In this paper 
he shows, to some extent, why it becomes 
necessary to restate, for the tenth or twelfth 
time during the last five years, the social and 
physical disabilities of seamen, and why nothi 
new can be put before the public anti! the olf 
complaints are corrected. The social condition 
of the merchant navy, however, he remarks, is 
not wholly dependent on legislation, but results 
in a yet greater degree from the dereliction of 
all moral obligations on the part of many em- 
ployers and officers, whom a wholesome public 
opinion should castigate into decent behaviour. 
Crews are changed almost every voyage, and 
hence owners have no interest in favour of 
sailors, who are merely a necessary appendage 
to the wrong side of their account-books. Most 
of the maladies of seamen, under whatever 
mame they may be registe:ed, proceed from 
their vices, or from the defiance of all sanitary 
science in their food, water, housing, or 
clothing, and are, so far, preventible. We have 
ourselves treated of the sanitary condition of 
our sailors, especially with reference to berths, 
ventilation of ships, &. Commander Dawson 
points attention to a rather serious state of 
things, politically considered. The Board of 
Trade returns show that there are upwards of 
20,000 foreigners navigating British ships, ex- 
clusive of colonial vessels, whilst the 
Naval Reserve, the élite of our British-born 
merchant seamen, numbers only 14,799 able- 
bodied men, out of the 30,000 voted by Parlia- 
ment, so few are there in the merchant navy 
possessing the requisite moral and physical 
qualifications. Thus, instead of rearing up de- 
fenders, we are training, for the German empire, 


in its present or fature development, seamen 


fally equal to our own best men, who may be 
employed hereafter to sweep the British flag 
from the seas, aud land a conquering army on 
our shores. 








AN ARCHITECT’S ACCOUNT DISPUTED. 
Iw the Coventry County Court, before a jury, the 


case 
of W. Langley v. James Eaves was a claim for 49/. 17s,, died 


ing the balance of an account due to plaintiff, and w 
was made up of the following sums :—4ll. 17s. 
8. due at 5 per cent. i 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The East-end Museum.—Mr. C. Reed asked 
the First Commissioner of Works to explain the 
causes of delay in completing the Maseum of 


and Wimbledon Common ; and, if so, whether 

he could recommend any means, by law, or other- 

wise, of protecting them, such as that adopted 

by France, for instance, where a sum of 60,0001. 

per annum was voted for their preservation ; and 

if he had received any statement or petition to 
the Archwological 


effect BSociety.— 
- Bruce said he had received a petition on 
subject from the Archeological Society, but 
not promise that funds would be provided 


public purse for the preservation of 
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monuments. He had written to the society, 
ng them that he would be happy to co- 
with them in any other way. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY MR, EDWARD M. BARRY, B.A,* 

In my last lecture I dwelt mainly on the 
general principles which must of necessity 
govern the practice of architecture. It was 
necessary to glance at its past history for their 
right appreciation, and to inquire how far we 
are justified in referring to the past as our guide 
to the future. The main interest to us of these 
inquiries lies in the influence they may have on 
the work of the day, and the prospect of those 
fature glories of architecture of which we may 
be permitted to dream. Here this inquiry 
may be pushed somewhat further. The ten- 
dencies of modern thought, as affecting archi- 
tecture, may be considered. The inflaence of 
its past history must also claim our attention, 
and the great question of its future develop- 
ment is one that cannot be passed over. In 
dwelling on the essential principles of true 
architecture we found they might be classified, 
perhaps somewhat roughly, under the heads of 
Permanency, Convenience, and Beauty. These 
heads may bo sub-divided, but they will, I think, 
be found to inclade all that is really essential. 
Vitruvius specifies seven qualities on which the 
Greeks insisted,—solidity, convenience, order, 
disposition, proportion, decorum, economy ,—but 
these will be found to range themselves under 
the three heads above referred to. 

The facilities which modern science has 
afforded for observation and research have intro- 
duced a spirit of eclecticism in art which is 
responsible for not a few extra . Thus 
we may see huddled together buildings 
which are almost literal copies of old structures, 
and which seem to relinquish as a thing to be 
ashamed of all claim to be the work of our own 
day. And yet we have no reason to be thus 
isdainfal of our epoch. It seems but the 
other day that we were told that, supposing 
some natural catastrophe to destroy the dwellers 
in India, the only remains of English rule would 
be some empty provision-tins and champagne- 
bottles. ar Poe works of a a — 
plete system of rai is n ished, an 
will soon extend di ene end of India to the 
other. Athome the rapidity with which the results 
of experimental science have been applied to the 
comfort of the people has been little short of mar- 
vellous. In 1829 the ae So nr of Robert 
Stephenson won its prize in the competition. 
Now we have in the United Kingdom more than 
15,000 miles of railway, with 8,000 locomotives, 
and upwards of 600 millions sterling invested in 
wre dl gs swine Abroad a similar activity has 
prevai Every country, including even Turkey 
and Egypt, has now its railways, roads, and 
other engineering works. They have been car- 
ried over heights till lately inaccessible save to 
the chamois, and the last triumph of piercing the 
mighty Alps is all but consummated. It is less 
than thirty years sincet the Great Western first 
crossed the Atlantic, and now steam-vessels are 
reckoned by hundreds. Engineering has been 
as active afloat as on shore, and it is not many 
months since its last great nautical triumph was 
celebrated by the great ones of the world at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, uniting two seas. 
When we consider the geological theories of the 


“| world’s antiquity, giving millions of years as & 


permissible theory, it ia impossible not to be 
struck with pore Pio and even awe, a3 we 
reckon up the achievements of only thirty or 
forty years,—all leading in one directiov,— 
all adding to the power of man over mat- 
ter,—all securing for the many, advantages 
which were till lately the exclusive heri- 
tage of the few. If we are tempted, as we 
often may be, to grieve over the apparent 
decay of real art-feeling, and the exaggerated 





* Second lecture, — 16th, 1871. See 
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utilitarianism now in fashion, it is desirable to 
bear in mind, on the other hand, the real pro- 

that has been effected by science, in 
parallel, but not necessarily divergent lines. It 
is true that no such progress has been made in 
art; and for this the earnest devotion of the 
intellect to what have been deemed more press- 
ing exigencies may perhaps be one reason. But 
there can be no reason why architecture, at any 
rate, should suffer, save, perhaps, for a time, 
from the abundance of the means placed at her 
disposal. The great works I have referred to 
have almost all included structures for which 
architecture has a special vocation. It is indeed 
to be regretted that too many of them have 
been carried out without regard to this circum- 
stance, and that, in consequence, some of the 
great triumphs of science are destitute of the 
charms which our‘art might have bestowed upon 
them. At the same time, it is only right to say 
that architects might find mach to learn from 
the works of our great engineers as to those 
qualities of truth, solidity, and fitness, with often 
@ resulting beauty, which are required in a 
perfect work of art. London Bridge has 
always appeared to me a remarkable example 
of the successful application of these prin- 
ciples; and we owe this fine work [at present 
happily undisfigured by additions} to an 
engineer, the late Mr. George Rennie. Old 
London Bridge, with its narrow pointed arches 
and roadway encumbered with shops, had 
doubtless a picturesque effect, but even in these 
days of revived Mediwvalism, I suppose no one 
would suggest its restoration. It had served its 


it of all claims to permanence. It does not exclade 
cold, heat, or rain. It cannot, therefore, be said 
to be convenient ; nor is it beautifal, except as a 
conservatory, although it is doubtless the finest 
greenhouse in the world. The constraction 
arouses in us a certain surprise and admira- 
tion; but this very circumstance tends to 
rob us of the confidence which should be 


of architecture. Beautiful, therefore, as this 
important specimen of iron construction may 
be in a certain sense, it cannot rank as a 


architecture of the future. It is, however, im- 
portant for the architect to bear in mind that 
the resources of his art are capable of almost 
infinite application; and I have placed on the 
table a small model, which explains some sug- 
gestions by my late father, which he offered to 
the directors before the erection of the present 
building. He proposed, by the balance of the 
chief masses, and by the introduction of domes 
at the intersection of the glass roofs, to improve 
the sky-line, and to confer on the work a better 
architectaral character than it now possesses. 
The directors approved the design, but de- 
clined to adopt it, because of the additional 
expense, which, if I recollect rightly, was about 
20,0001, They then proceeded to lay out about 
a million and a quarter in the building and 


adding immensely, and at small comparative 
cost, to the grandeur, and attractiveness of the 
building, both externally and internally, as 
regarded its architecture. 





time. When it was built it was no doubt the 
best bridge that could be done, but the modern 


engineer could have no scruple in removing it, | 
for he knows he can do better. If you will | 
look at the diagram I have prepared of this 
bridge, you will see that there is not in the 


design a single superfluous feature. The arches 


are as large as was necessary, the abutments are 


The Crystal Palace, therefore, is not likely to 
prove the introduction of a new style of archi- 


felt at once as to the sufficiency of a work |i 


work of architecture, nor can it settle for us the | they 


gardens, Thus the opportunity was lost of | 


the amount of convenience, or light 
and air. This is no doubt, the cause of the 
somewhat construction of this sub. 


the 
facilities which the use of iron has con. 
ferred upon them, it is idle to suppose that 
will long rest satisfied with any form 

of a usefal art, such as architecture, which 
distrusta and neglects it. Difficulties such as 
I have touched upon doubtless exist; but for 
the architect the first thing to do is to under. 
stand, the second to conquer them. Archi. 
tecture, with its requirements of 
internal spaces with domes and vaults, has 
everything to gain from the scientific 
of engineering. The architect and the engineer, 
indeed, ought hardly to be considered members 
of different professions. In consequence of 
separation to be deplored, opportunities have 
been lost for the display of architecture on a 
scale grander than has ever been seen, and works 
have been erected with a disregard of artistic 
propriety which may almost be termed cynical, 
I am anxious to do justice to the works of engi. 
neers where they have been successful as works 
of art. There are, however, some examples which 
we may try as Christians to forgive, but which 
as artists we can never forget. 

We may now briefly consider some of the 
types of building which we have inherited from 
our forefathers, and which have influenced us so 





tecture. Tried by the principles of permanence, powerfally in our work of to-day. With our 
convenience, and beauty, it must be deemed, 
'wanting, and must be content with a humbler piety and artistic power of Medizval times, it is 
part. The large iron roofs so common nowadays almost a difficulty to us to believe that buta 
must be tested by similar considerations if they short time back they were regarded at best only 
claim to rank as works of art. The contrast with antiquarian curiosity, and the very word 


admiration of the noble remains of the 


plain rusticated piers, the cutwaters are placed between them and our finest old wooden roofs is “Gothic” was a term of reproach. The re- 
where they are required, and the whole \is| very great. Compared with the roof of Weat-|markable movement which has rescued our 
crowned by a plain parapet for the protection of | minster Hall, for example, what can be said of churches from decay and churchwardens, and 
foot-passengers. But for the section of a few the iron roofs of our railway stations? It is a has covered the country with restorations, has 
mouldings which show a Grecian contour, one | circumstance suggestive of the recent origin of | laid artists under a la-ting obligation, though 
might say that the designer had never referred | these constructions and the rise of modern engi- it may have introduced dangers of its own. 
to any past style. The necessary construction neering, that I have been unable to find an It is certainly remarkable that it has been 


of massive stones is slightly accentuated by | example of a large iron roof which I could bring | 


means of rustics, It would be difficult toaddor before you without infringing the prohibition of 
subtract any feature without injury tothe whole, criticising the work of living persons. I have 
and we thus have a work which owes its success | therefore asked my brother * to draw me such 
to its having been designed on true scientific roof as he would think it right as an engineer 


principles. 


|to propose if called upon to do so. He has 


Railways, steam navigation, and telegraphs adopted without hesitation a space of 200 ft. 


having occupied, as they have done, the atten- 
tion of all classes in recent times, the engineer 
has somewhat encroached on the architect, and 
this had been very much due to the course taken 
by the latter. He has been too often looking 
backwards while the others were looking for- 
wards. He has been dreaming of an impossible 
recurrence to by-gone modes of thought, while 
the engineer has pressed boldly onwards to con- 
quer the fature. The consequence has been, 
that the progress of their day has found an illus- 
trator in the engineer, rather than in the archi- 
tect. Bat this is,as I have said, only an occa- 
sion for temporary anxiety as regards the in- 
terest of our art. Architecture has ever based 
its greatest successes on true and convenient 
construction; she has always known how to 
snatch a new grace from external difficulties, 
and it can only be a momentary want of appre- 
ciation of facts that has allowed one leaf of her 
chaplet to fall to the ground. Now that the 
first necessities of engineering have been satisfied, 
there is an evident tendency to turn to art for 
its aid and counsel ; and when we consider the 
necessarily large scale of the works of an engi- 
neer, we shall see what scope for grand archi- 
tectural effect is afforded by them. As regards 
the employment of iron, and a scientific con- 
struction thereia, there will, however, be found 
great difficulties for the artist. Considerations 
of permanency and solidity must govern his 
work, On the other hand, exact calculations of 

strength are the rule of the engineer. 
The work of the architect must not only be 
strong enough; it must also possess such an 
evident reserve of strength as must satisfy the 
unlearned; and it must display that reserve 
which is the result of obvious abundance. 
So much has been said and expected of iron 
architecture, that it is worth while to con- 
sider this question. Without any disparagement 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenbam, it cannot 
be rightly termed a work of architecture. An 
ephemeral character is stamped upon it, depriving 


By its side I have placed a diagram of the roof 
of Westminster Hall. 

I am, of course, aware that a strict comparison 
is not fair ; for Westminster Hall was built as a 
part of a royal palace, and our stations are 
erected for strictly utilitarian purposes. I do 
not therefore press the contrast as to ornamental 
details, but will content myself with pointing out 
the evident reserve of strength in the one case, 
and the obvious niceness of calculation in the 
other. In so doing I am only speaking wstheti- 
cally of the apparent qualities of the two 
roofs, for it might possibly appear from scien- 
tific calculations that such appeerances are, in 
truth, fallacious, and that the iron roof is the more 
stable of the two. It is only important for our 
present purpose to bear in mind that archi- 
tecture requires repose, effects of light and shade, 
and an evident reserve of strength as well as 
beauty, all which qualitiesare,as a rule, wanting in 
our recentiron constructions. Moreover, thescien- 
tific peculiarities of iron, place a practical 
difficulty in the way of the architect. Expand- 
ing and contracting with changes of tempera- 
ture, iron is never at rest, and but for precau- 
tions taken by means of rollers or otherwise, 
it has ever a tendency to destroy the building 
in which it is used, and like the spreading 
oak described by the poet, to “draw danger 
down upon the head it promised to defend.” 
Bat without indulging in visionary hopes of a 
new iron architecture, we must remember that 
the architect of to-day, having this new element 
of power in his hands, has placed upon him a 
corresponding responsibility. He ia able to do 
| without an effort what was difficult if not im- 
| possible before. While this adds, however, in 
| one way to his power, it often involves him in 
_hew difficulties. He is, for example, frequently 
called on to deprive his work of its natural 
foundations by carrying the heavy superstruc- 
ture on iron beams, for the sake of obtaining 








* Mr, John W. Barry, C.E, 


for a time impatient beyond pre- 
cedent of prescription and ancient rules, to stand 
forth in history as the age of architectural re- 
storation. Conservatism in architecture has 
seemed a wonder in an age of active democracy. 
We are apt to forget the modern origin of this 
conservative feeling. In the Middle Ages it 
was unknown. Ino any English cathedral may 
be seen the work of different times, each with 


buil 

the fashion of the day. In the walls of 

ancient churches elaborate fragments of 

earlier work are found built in without 

to their original position, and used as mere 
ester 


of the forms thought at the time to be 
the best, because the newest. It is the same 
through all the varieties of the style,— Norman, 
Early English, and Decorated,—all gave way 
each in turn to its successor, till the last was 
merged in the Transitional and the Perpendicular 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From 
that time to the recent revival, other forms of 
architecture have been in the ascendant. It is 
indeed, that in this interval our pre- 
cedessors have, as a general rale, only subjected 
our cathedrals to neglect, and have _ — 
trae Medizval principles, by pulling them 
in order reruns sows ts dhe Seaton of their 
day—the fashion, perchance, of the Georgis® 
era. But, however much we may rejoice to have 
been spared this misfortune, the contrast betwee? 
the hesitating timidity of to-day and the unques- 
tioning boldness of the Medieval architects, ¥ 
both instructive and s ive as to the state of 
our art. Every change in style was based 00 
common sense, and much of the history of al! 
times may receive elucidation from their ra 
tectural remains. Thus, in the thick walls | 
the Norman or Saxon castles, we see evidence 
the lawlessness of their day. Security being 
paramount to all other considerations, we 5° 
not surprised at the smallness or inconvenience 
of the domestic accommodation when contras 





with the ments required for defence. “ 
may, however, well appreciate the manner 
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which the necessities of the latter are made to 


wer. 
ligious houses were 
land. The heavy forms of the Norman work were 
found not to be sufficiently plastic, and as con- 
venience required their abandonment, they were 
set aside as a matter of course. Glass became 
less ecarce, and windows were therefore enlarged. 
The invention of stained glass pushed this 
enlargement farther and farther, till churches 
seem to have been designed specially for ite 
display; as, for example, some of the finest 
French cathedrals with their exaggerated clear- 
stories. Increased skill in constraction led to 
the employment of larger arches, and the pointed 
arch took undisputed possession of Gothic archi- 
tecture. advanced step by step to such 
daring constructions as the vault of King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, or the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral. The advance in domestic 
baildings was not less marked, though we have 
necessarily fewer examples remaining to us than 
of the more solid public edifices. Such ruins as 
Fountains, Rievaulx, Kirkstall, and others, indi- 
cate the power of the Church, and enable us to 
estimate the immense influence it must have 
had on architecture, and, indeed, on all the rela- 
tions of public and private life. The advancing 
power of the Crown may be traced in such 
buildings as Hampton Court Palace, unwillingly 
surrendered by Wolsey to his rpiey while 
the collegiate buildings at Oxford and bridge 
record the increasing importance attached 
education, as well as the improved order of the 
time, which rendered such establishments possi- 
ble and safe. Time would fail me to carry out 
this argument in all its details, but the above 
indications may, perhaps, suffice to show how 
convenience has guided architecture, rejecting 
time-honoured forms whenever they clashed 
with its dictates, and leaving as a result 
its history in stone of each social or 
artistic change. In carrying out the details 
of its work Mediwval architecture always 
followed similar principles. Each material was 
employed for the purpose and in the position for 
which it was most fitted. Common sense pre- 
sided over the works of the mason, the smith, 
the carpenter, the glazier, with a result which, 
while sacrificing no éssential, has given us 
monuments of art which must be the admiration 
of this and probably all fature ages. With the 
revival of classical literature, and the Reforma- 
tion, came the Renaissance; and during the 
transition we find architectare. infla as 
usual, by the external circumstances of the day. 
The stately Elizabethan homes of the gentry 
spoke of new habits and new wants. The home 
of an English gentleman was no longer to be of 
necessity his castle. The old feudal relations of 
lord and vassal were for the more 
modern and intercourse of landlord and 
tenant, which, in England at least, has had 
inherent strength h to survive the revolu- 
tions that elsewhere have levelled all before 
them. In the houses of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean period are to be found all that was then 
considered essential to comfort and convenience, 
with abundance of light, and no lack of stateli- 
ness. The architecture is often a strange medley 
of Gothic and classical forms, combined often 
with bad taste, but almost always with a certain 
picturesqueness. It is also peculiarly English, 
and has perhaps not always had justice done to 
it. Some of the best specimens of this transi- 
tional style may be seen at Hardwick Hall, 
Wollaton House, Barleigh, and the original 
portions of Crewe Hall, in Cheshire. With 
details refined and purified, the architecture of 
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vial their architecture is us 
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facts. A reformation in religion appeared to lead 
naturally to a change in the architecture which 
they associated with the memory of past 
troubles. Resolved for the fature to withstand 


the present classical literature has guided educa- 
tion, and classical forms have been more or less 
the rule of modern architecture at home and 
abroad. Few can venture to say what is to 
be the rule for the future. One thing, how- 
ever, must be remembered, namely, that though 
we may copy the forms of the past, we cannot 
live the lives and think the ta of those 
that are gone. There is a gulf between us 
which no imitative architecture can bridge. We 
may despise the nineteenth century, but we 
cannot help belonging to it. It is for the true 
artist to seek perfection with his eyes fixed on 
the fature rather than on the past. 

In the works of Jones and Wren we may look 
in vain for any traces of Gothic feeling. Wren, 
it is true, did occasionally attempt Mediaval 
design, as is shown in his western towers of 
Westminster Abbey, but here he probably 
worked, as other architects in the neighbourhood 
have been obliged to do since, under some sort 
of compuision, What he would have done if 
free to act may be surmised from the course 
actually taken by Inigo Jones at St. Paul’s. 
Here he added an elaborate Corinthian portico 
to the Gothic church, with the evident intention 
of ultimately pulling down the latter and re- 


to | building it in the Classic style. We must feel 


gratefal to any one who may have saved West- 
minster Abbey from such a catastrophe, but we 
may see in this thoroughness the same feeling 


which prompted the Mediwval architects to 
remove without scruple the work of their pre- 
decessors. To Inigo Jones and his companions 
it seemed that no change could be too complete. 
To the rising Paritanism of the day, “ old things 
had passed away, all things had become new.” 
The same ideas had spread elsewhere, and 
England was only following the lead of more 
advanced foreign 
and Italy had all adopted the Classical re- 
vival, and, with few 
this day. 
inflaenced the architectural as they 
deed, all other movements in England; but, 
apart from this circumstance, the revived forms 
of the Renaissance have been generally adopted 
by the laity. 
a@ change it is premature and unprofitable to 
discuss at present; but when we i 


nations. France, Germany, 


exceptions, practise it to 
Ecclesiastical feelings have largely 
have, in- 


How far this may undergo 


find certain 
forms of building adopted by millions of delibe- 
rate choice and from considerations of fitness and 
convenience, weighty reasons may be thought to 
exist for such a conclusion. In the present state 
of our art confasion may seem to reign for a time, 
bat we may be sure that the future of architec- 
ture must be determined in the end by the dic- 
tates of common sense. It was from this con- 
sideration that I insisted in my last lecture on 
the necessity of that general appreciation for art 
which can only be looked for from extended 
education. Architects are often controlied by 
those who know and care nothing about art. 


In private works this is natural and not perhaps | great 


improper; but our public architectural history 
gives us many examples of national loss spring- 
ing from such conduct on the part of our authori- 
ties. Who has not grieved over the loss of Wren’s 
grand plan for rebuilding London? Two cen- 
taries have passed since the Great Fire, but the 
Embankment which he planned is not yet com- 
pleted, though millions have been spent on it 
instead of the thousands which would have suf- 
ficed in his days. Who can picture to himself 
the grandeur he intended, with its spacious 
quays lined with noble public buildings (in- 
el as some have su , the Halls of the 
k without regret of 


Salisbury Court ; the library of Trinity College 
Cambridge ; besides many other works, public 
and private. His son may well write,—® All 
those works form such a body of civil architec- 
ture as will appear rather the production of a 
whole century than the life and industry of one 
man.” For all the above works he received a 
salary of only 4001. a year; namely, 2001. for 
St. Paal’s, 1001. for the churches, and 100I. for 
Westminster Abbey; and it is stated, that “he 
was content with this small allowance, always 
preferring the public service to any private ends. 
The “ public service,” however, is not usually 
very generous in its rewards to artists or men 
of science, and the only public allusion to 
Wren’s services which I have been able to 
find, is a clause in an Act of Parliament of 
the 9th year of King William, which suspends 
payment of one moiety of the surveyor’s salary 
until St. Paul’s should be finished. The Ac: 
naively states that this was done, “ thereby the 
better to encourage him to finish the same with 
the utmost diligence and expedition.” He was 
afterwards superseded when eighty-six years 
of age. 

Whitehall Palace, again, only now exists as a 
fragment. The present Banqteting-house is, 
indeed, not one-fortieth part of the original 
design. Had the latter been carried out, the 
questioa of our public offices would probably 
have been settled for ever, and a modern prime 
minister would not have had the opportunity of 
forcing his taste on a reluctant architect. By the 
kindness of Mr. Scott I am enabled to show you 
the block plan of the new public offices now just 
completed and in progress, and to contrast them, 
as to size and extent, with the plan of White- 
hall originally proposed by Inigo Jones, which 
is drawn to the same scale. It will be remem- 
bered that, in 1857, before anything was done as 

new public offices, Sir Benjamin Hall, 
the then First Commissioner of Works, called for 
& competition for a block plan according to which 
the new buildings should be erected, so that a 
grand and comprehensive scheme might be laid 
down at first, and gradually worked out. This 
competition took place, and a plan was chosen. 
What has since happened may be told in the 
words of the present president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in his opening 
address to that body. In this address Mr. Wyatt 
says,— 
“That part of the Government Offices, com- 
prising the Foreign and Indian Offices, is at last 
complete, and a new contract hag lately been 
entered into for the completion of another 
portion, the Home and Colonial Offices. In this 
great work, timidity and indecision seem to have 
largely prevailed. The prize block plan for lay- 
ing out the Government Offices (in the compe- 
tition originated by Sir Benjamin Hall) has been 

i , the new buildings seem to have no 
connexion with the other public offices as regards 
style or position, they have been done piecemeal 
instead of dealing boldly and at once with the 
whole group, wasting money in the tenancy and 
occupation of inconvenient and detached offices, 
now rented at heavy rates, and giving increased 
valae to adjoining properties, which will ualti- 
mately have to be purchased.” 

I have already called your attention to Wren’s 
plan, which dealt mainly with what is 
called the City, and I may perhaps refer, without 
impropriety, to a plan almost as comprehensive 
for the improvement of Westminster, to which 
in the last years of his life my father devoted 
much time and stady. He often said that though 
he felt the end of his own work was fast ap- 
proaching, he was anxious to leave as his legacy 
to the public a record of the ideas which had 
long been working in his brain. In 1857, 
accordingly, he made his plan, and sent it to 
the competition. He was not a competitor, nor 
could the plan be considered competitive, being 
much more extensive than the conditions pre- 
scribed. His object was only to put his views on 
record, in the hope that such of them as were 
valuable might prevail in fature times in the 
hands of others. The plan which is now before 
you is sufficiently intelligible, and there is the 
less reason for me to describe it, — — — 
a detailed explanation of it in the pubiis 
“Life of Sir Charles Barry.” Mach oe been 
done since this plan was proposed; and it can 
now never be fally carried out. Parts of it, 
indeed, may even yet be realised, particularly 
the completion of the Houses of Parliament, on 
the approaching demolition of the Law Courts, at 
Westminster Hall. But thetime for carrying out 








the whole plan is gone for ever, and it must ever 


| remain as “ an architect's dream ” of what might 
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have been done for Westminster. In days when 
it ig too common to blame architects for all the 
national shortcomings in respect of our art, it is 
allowable to point out that there has been no 
lack of grand ideas and noble suggestions by its 
professors, and that the chief responsibility rests 
with those who, unable to comprehend them, 
adopt, with reference to public improvements, a 
niggardiy hand-to-mouth policy, convenient 
perhaps for the moment, but in the end inde- 
cisive, unsatisfactory, and extravagant. We have 
an example of this result in the case of the 
National Gallery. Erected less than forty years 
ago, it is already condemned. Its architect 
was so hampered by financial considerations 
that he cannot be fairly held responsible for this 
result. His reputation is, indeed, sufficiently 
established to render us assured that with suffi- 





Plan of Ground Floor. 





cient means at his disposal he could have given 
usa building more worthy of the nation, and 
the case only remains on record as a new wara- 
ing, probably to be disregarded like so many 
others, that parsimony is not economy, nor a 
well-considered liberality, extravagance, 

It is essential to the production of great works | sym 
of art, whether of architecture, painting, or 
sculpture, that confidence should be placed in 
the artist, and a fair opportunity accorded to 
him of worthily carrying out his conceptions. 
We have seen what was poargch Pompey, 
ment meted ont to the great architect of 
Paul's, and while on this sabject I cannot omit 
reference to our modern work, the new 
palace at Westminster. As to its claims asa 
work of art it would be unseemly for me to 


speak, and unfilial to criticise. I may, perbaps, | 
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* The conclusion in our next. 
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yor CENSUS OF 1871, an ee They are —, oor to attend 
Anoruenr preliminary stage of the important ®"4 “sign the agreement, n a similar deten- 
work of-numbering and describing the people, ‘10m occurs. The next attendance is to get their 
houses, and buildings, of the United Kingdom i®Structions, enumeration book, and house- 
has been passed daring the week. On Monday | holders’ schedules—scene repeated. Next to 
next another important stage—the delivery of, deliver schedules, and keep a record of every 
schedules to the occupiers—will be entered schedule delivered ; if occupier absent or unable 
upon; and on Monday week the culminating to answer, and noone in the house capable of 
duty will have to be performed of collecting | supplying the information needed, the enume- 
the filled up schedales, The present week’s | Tator must “call agaio.” Having completed 
business has consisted of the signing of the hia delivery, the enumerator must, on April 3rd, 
agreement, by which appointed enumerators| collect his schedules, find some lost, others 
are bound, under a penalty, to discharge their blank, others manifestly wrongly filled up; he 
duties faithfully; to receive their schedules, ™™** supply duplicate forms, fill up the blanks 
their enumeration book, and their instruction rTeot, as well as he can, evident errors, and 
and memorandum book. It is stated above that »8ving completed his collection, must copy 
houses and buildings will be enumerated and| every item in the whole of the schedules into 
partially described. Every inhabited house will, %!8 @numerator’s book, adding more or leas 
of course, be so indicated, and the facts stated C°Pious notes of his own, Having done all this, 
as to whether the house is oceupied by one. he must send in, before the 10th of April, all 
family or more than one, or by lodgers in addi- i books and papers, and his claim for pay- 
tion to the responsible occupier. | ment, which for a district numbering, say 600 


The particulars concerning houses must’ 
be filled in by the enumerator when the 
echedules are delivered, including the road, 
street, number or name of the house or building ; 
whether a private house, shop, public-house, 
ou chapel, school, cottage, or other building 
as thus :— 














inhabitants, will amount to 1l. 6s. sterling, a 
rate not in excess, “ not to put too fine a point 
upon it,” of that at which some other kinds of 
public work are paid. We trust care has been 
exercised to obtain the services of efficient 
men, and all must hope that the work may be 
really well done. 





Schedules | Schedules | Notes. 





' 
| left. collected. | 
No. 12, Kivg-street...  Tailor’a Shop .............csseecereeveee 1 1 | 
13, King-street...  Pablic-house (Marquis of Lorne) 2 2 
14, King-street ... | Private House 1 1 | Tolet (a person in charge). 
Queen’s-place ..,...... Baptist Chapel oe -~ — | 
No. 1, Princess-street St. George's Schools........... ywedowe 1 1 Schoolmaster’s House,— 


2, Princess-street | Uninhabited ....0..0...... 


| Three houses building 
Private House......... 


8, Princess-street Private House.......................... 


The Rectory ............ 


Prince’s-place ...,...... | Mechanics’ Institute.................. 





part of building. 
Recently built. 


me | vo] 


Housekeeper and fumily 
| live on the premises, 








The enumerator’s book must state how many 
schedules he has left at every inhabited house 
visited, and how many he has collected. Houses 
“to let,” and houses building, must be entered 
and so described. Churches, chapels, public- 
honses, and public buildings of all kinds, are to 
be noted, as also premises occapied as offices, or 
for other business purposes, that are uninhabited 
at night. In addition to these particulars, the 
enumerator must fill upthe headiogs of every page 
of his memorandum-book with the town, village, 
or hamlet, local Board, or Improvement Com- 
missioners’ district, and the ecclesiastical dis- 
trict to which the returns relate. He must also 
enter notes ia his memorandam-book as t> the 
inhabitants of the district temporarily absent, 
and the inhabitants temporarily present,—a 
rather onerous and difficult duty, not very likely 
to be carefally performed. He must also take 
cognizance of persons who, on the night of the 
2nd—3rd of April, sleep or remain in barns, 
sheds, caravans, tents, on door-steps, under 
arches, in the fields or woods, or in the open air. 
To assist in tabulatiag this curious iaformation,— 
some other assistance will be needed for collect- 
ing it,—a schedule is provided in the enume- 
rator’s memorandum-book, in which the stray 
waifs of humanity,—the houseless and home- 
less,—are to be summarized. 

The allowances for census work have been 
published recently in a Parliamentary paper. 
The superintendent registrars are to be allowed 
6l., and 2s. for every 1,000 persons, properly 
enumerated, over and above the first 10,000 in 
each district ; the registrars are to have a fee of 
4l., and ls. per 100 for every 190 over 1,200; 
the enumerators are to have a fee of 11. 1s., and 
2s. 6d. per 100 for all above 400 enumerated. 
In populous districts,the metropolis, for instance, 
the extras, especially with superintendents and 
registrars, will probably exceed the fees, and 
the enumerator’s extras will also make it better 
worth expending his labour and time upon the 
important work. It has been published that an 
increased scale of allowances has been made on 
this occasion of census-taking, but if the work 
is done faithfully and intelligently, the fees will 
be fairly and well earned. Take the case of the 
enumerators, for instance, the rank and file of 
the census army : they attend first at the regis- 
trar’s office, forming a “‘eweet crowd” of from 
50 to 100 persons, who are not to be insulted by 
saying that “motley’s their only wear,” cha- 
racter, or appearance ; there they are in a small 
room and a narrow lobby, to wait their tarn 











TRADE-UNIONS BILL. 


Sir,—As a matter of justice I ask space for a 
few observations on the part of non-union men. 


|The Government proposals in regard to trade- 


unions are now fally before the country. This 
legislation is professedly undertaken with the 
view of affording to these associations relief 
from certain legal disabilities under which they 
have not due protection for their fands and other 
property, as well as for amending the law 
generally affecting trade combinations. There 
can be no doubt that funds contributed by any 
body of men for the promotion of a common 
object permitted by law should be protected from 


the peculations or dishonesty of the managing | them, 


officials or others just as the property of private 
individuals or trading companies is protected ; 
ard also that the right of operatives or others 
voluntarily to euter into combinations or co- 
partneries for mutual aid and protection 
in their business or other legitimate affairs 
should be legally recognised. It is important 
however, that, while all due rights and liberties 
should be guaranteed to trade-unions, care 
should be taken that the rights and liberties of 
individuals who may choose to remain outside 
the trade-union pale should receive due con- 
sideration. This is all the more important, 
as the influence exercised by organised com- 
binations in our Parliamentary elections and 
otherwise is such as may lead to the claims 
made on their behalf receiving a greater amount 
of legislative support than legitimately belongs 
to them. 

After a very caraful perusal and consideration 
of the provisions of the Bill, it will be evident 
to impartial persons that the safeguards for 
the protection of individual rights and liberties 
are inadequate to meet the necessities of the 
case. 

The third clause, which is exciting so mach 
opposition among extreme trade-unionists, is not 
quite satisfactory, inasmach as the “ motive” 
for trade-unionists “ tumultuonsly following” 
obnoxious individuals in the streets or elsewhere, 
which might be thought self-evident, requires to 
be proved under the Bill. That protection by 


the law of sach individuals as may desire | passed 


to sell their labour on their own terms, 
and independent of trade-union dictates, is 
imperatively demanded, may be seen by a 
very cu examination of the evidence 
on this subject laid before the Trade-union Com- 


mission. That exposure of the oppressive) 
nature of trade- union action, it might be thought, 


for an hour, it may be, till they are called in| would have pat an end to such practices. Such, 


however, is by no means the case. As illus- 
trative of this fact, a short narrative of the 
state of affairs since the close of the Commission 
inquiry, existing in the city of Glasgow, which 
has become a head-quarter of trade-unionism, 
will resolve any doubts. 

Shortly after the New University buildings 
there were commenced, the union stonemasons 
in the employment of the contractor insisted 
that all the non-union masons should, on paic of 
dismissal, be compelled to join the union ranks. 
The contractor stubbornly resisted this arrogant 
demand, and a prolonged strike on the part of 
the unionists was the consequence. Ultimately, 
by energy and perseverance, the contractor 
succeeded in setting the union at defiance. 
These buildings are now, so far as masonry is 
concerned, all but completed, and consequently 
the workmen were necessitated to seek emp!oy- 
ment elsewhere. Owing, however, to these men 
having continued their employment at the 
University buildings in the face of the trade- 
union interdict, they are compelled, on ob- 
taining employment, where the union has the 
power, to pay a heavy fine for permission 
to labour. About the same time, the iron- 
moulders of Scotland were locked out by their 
employers in consequence of similar obstructive 
demands on the part oftheirtrade-union. After 
a prolonged and severe contest, the employers 


-| succeeded in breaking the power of the union. 


And the workmen had to return to their labour 
poorer, if not wiser, men. Notwithstanding the 
result of theironmoulders’ struggle, the arrogance 
and assumption of others of these unions have in 
no way abated. Last year, in the month of 
March, at the instance and under the pressure of 
their trade-union, the joiners of Glasgow in- 




















augurated a gigantic strike throughout the city 


| for the redaction of the hours of labour from 


fifty-seven to fifty-one hours per week. After 
the expenditure of floods of coarse and inflated 
oratory, the sending of deputations and delega- 
tions without number—got up, like the show- 
man’s exhibitions, regardless of cost—to their re- 
luctant, refractory, and recusant fellow-workmen, 
they ultimately succeeded in dragging into the 
maelstrom of the strike a considerable majority 
of the journeymen joiners of thecity. Their suc- 
cess was only partial, as at the present date some 
of the largest employers in the city continue to 
work on the old system. No rational man 
impugns the right of any individual, or a hundred 
individuals, to sell jast as much or as little of 
their time as they may choose, nor of a 
purchaser to buy the amount that may suit his 
convenience or his wants. Bat what is impugned 
is the claim set up by trade-unionisis of their 
right to dictate, to men who may differ from 
the terms and conditions on which these 
men shall sell their own labour. Perhaps in the 
case of this joiners’ strike it would be wrong to 
say that any actual physical force was used to 
compel any man to join the ranks of the strikers, 
but that an amount of pressure and intimidation 
scarcely removed from physical force, and that 
to an incalculable extent, was used is beyond 
controversy. Most working men, and joiners are 
no exception to the rule, are, from their habits 
and defective education, peculiarly liable to this 
species of inflaence. This inflaence, moreover, 
is effective in a vastly increased ratio where 
large nambers are employed in workshops to- 
gether. Comparatively few have the education 
to expose and refute the specious fallacies put 
forward by platform orators, and still fewer have 
the moral courage to resist the insistance of the 
zealous and unreasoning mob of followers, who 
spare no means, from the very closest approach 
to club law to the use of the foulest and 
most opprobrious epithets, to obtain their object. 
Twenty-seven of the largest employers in the 
city, who continued their work on the old system, 
found men to work for them who could cordially 
agree to their conditions, have since the strike 
been going on with more or less annoyance from 
the “ new lights.” It seems, however, that such 
defiance of rule is no longer to be tolerated. 
These workmen are no longer to be permitted 
the freedom of their own will to make such a 
bargain with their employers as may suit their 
own views; accordingly a resolation has been 
at a meeting recently held, that the “ ten- 
hour shops” should be dealt with. An agitation 
has been re-organised, and the sbirri of the 
association have received instructions to inter- 
vene between these benighted ten-hour-per-day 
workers und their employers. A most vigorous 
attempt, supported by the whole power of the 
“trade” (every one knows what this means), is 
forthwith to be made to compel these twenty- 
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of the power and majesty of the nation, would, 
if asked thus to limit individual liberty, scout 
the proposition with contempt. Why, then, 
of artizans, half educated only 

i to 


d 


to judge correctly of what is most to 
advantage. Individuality is the 
element in human happiness, is the 
ight of every Englishman, and the pride 
boast of every great and free people. It 
the common weal that the rights 
liberties of all its constituents should be 
; that no class or party should 
be permitted to domineer over, to fetter or 
restrain any individual in the conduct of his 
trade or business, such restraint being to the 
public injury. In particular, care should be 

that no legislation, under a specious pre- 
tence of removing indefensible disabilities and 
legal ostracisms at the imperative demands of 
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jet 


eal 
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@ perfect confidence in the protection of their 
liberty and property by the law. There is no 
property so completely a man’s own as the 
labour of his hands, and it ought to be perfectly 
and completely in his own control. But sweep- 
ing and favourable to unionists as the changes 
in the law by this Bill are, the unionists are by 


dom, the liberty to think and act for them- 
selves ? Are our employing class, whose interests 
and rights are equally important and sacred, 
willing to allow third parties to come between 
themselves and their workpeople, and deter- 
hours, the price, and the men at which 
whom work shall be done? Will Parlia- 
consent so to modify the provisions of 
ill to meet the views the so-called 

. men to place the 
Mapestbet tiile aeublantioaanh 
interested officials? Lt would be not only 
undesirable, but wrong by law, to prevent any 
body of men from forming a combination for the 


ee 


of 
as 
the 
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liberty, however, must be meted out to those who 
do not to join the union ranks by the most 
repression of all those coercive measures 
unionists have too frequently been in the 
habit of using for the accomplishment of their 

. This can only 


i 


mode of coercion liable to severe punishment ; or 
otherwise adding a clause to the Bill, providing 
that whenever a strike of this nature occurs the 
persons (or their associations) causing it should 
be liable in pecuniary compensation to the 
individuals who may be driven from their em- 


such protestion as this can be justice, and 
nothing but justice mast be done under the sacred 
sanction of the law. A Workine Man, 








ARCHITECTS AND THE ’71 INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. 


S1z,—The writer of the letter which pub- 
stsheoll tu your aumibbat festa tte of taeda 
“ Architects and the '71 International Exhibi- 
tion,” has laboured, to a certain extent, under 
a misapprebension, and @ more accurate 
statement of the facts as regards the unfortunate 
action of the Institute may cause him to re- 
consider his opinions on the subject of the Ex- 
hibition. 

It is inexact to say that the Institute requested 
that their president might be appointed on the 
committee of the Exhibition to guard its members 
from treatment, and that that re- 
quest was refused. An application was, it is 
true, made, but it differed in its motive, its 
nature, and the reply which it received, from 
what your t “F.B.I. B. A.” has 
supposed. ‘The Institute asked that as the pre- 
sident of the Institution of Civil Engineers was 
an ex oficio member of the Commission, their 
president might be appointed to a similar posi- 
tion. The Commissioners had no power to create 
ex-officio members, these being created by their 
charter, and I am sure no Fellow of the Insti- 
tute can attend our meeting for long together 


without coming to the conclusion that a Royal | P@ 


Charter is of all things in the world one of the 
most difficult to alter. The Commissioners had, 
however, the power to appoint individuals as 
additional members of this body, and they offered 
to appoint Sir William Tite, the then president, 
and Mr. Beresford Hope, the then past president. 
This offer was declined by the Institute, though 
it was the most liberal offer which the Commis- 
missioners had it in their power to make, and 
would have seoured all that was requisite in the 
way of a sufficient representation of architecture. 
It is difficult to see how, by sending drawings 
to an International Exhibition—supposing those 
drawings are good ones—architects can, as your 
correspondent puts it, “sh the razor 
sedulously prepared by the authorities at South 
Kensington for the severance of their own 
throats ;” but it does seem like a suicidal policy 
to stand aside and allow architecture to be repre- 
sented in an International Art Exhibition by 
third and fourth rate drawings only. It is to 
prevent this, and to promote a really excellent 
exhibition of architectural drawings, such as will 
do credit to our profession, that the architects 
who are members of the “ committee of selec- 
tion” have consented to act, and there seems 
every reason to hope that this aim will be fully 
accomplished. 
A Mewser or tHe Commitree oF 
SELECTION, 





Six,—If it ie much to be regretted that the 
authorities at South should have 
omitted to include the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in the committee 
of the International Exhibition, it is still more 
impolitic and very undignified in the Institute as 
@ body, even so much as to draw attention to the 
circumstance, and simply childish, not to say 
suicidal, to resent the omission. 

In the interest of the profession at large, such 
an opportunity for the display of their art as 
that offered by the Exhibition, should not have 
been lost. 

Our patron, the public, has no interest in 
party piques and sectional differences, and it 


will not think the better of us, or our art, if we | fees, 


show more consideration for our personal 
ee and tage rere than 
elevation of public “taste, and the 
credit of the British section of the International 
Evhibition. 
Very many of my brother Fellows are equally 
opposed to the action of the Institute in this 
matter. Epwarp OC. Rosins, 








_ Gas in .—The question of 
lighting Stambou! with gas is again 
consideration of the Council of State, and the 
— Herald states that the contract is 

to be given to an Anglo-Belgian company, which 
has po deposited the necessary caution. 





MEMORANDUM OF THE ARCHITECTURAr, 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FoR THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
WE are to publish the following :— 
On our visit to the Gallery, in the’ Albert 
Hall, to the Exhibition of Archi. 


ings must be in perspective, and of a pictorial 
character. The space, under the circu 

will necessarily be limited, but quite sufficient, 
if we are properly supported, to make the 
Exhibition worthy of our profession. 








AN ORIGINAL STYLE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Siz,—After perusing Mr. Edward Barry’s 
excellent lecture on architecture at the 
Academy, in which he puts forth such good 
advice to the rising generation of architects in 
the want of originality in style and design in 
this country at the present day,—if yon refer to 

t ages from the earliest you will 
find that every nation had a distinot style of its 
own, void of the system of copying from each 
other, and a style of architectare suited to the 
climate. If you trace it down, even in thig 
country, to the period of our magnificent Gothic 
structures, you will find, even at that period, 
the buildings were suited to the climate, whether 
as churches or domestic architecture. ill this 
appears to have been forgotten by the architects 
of the present day, losing sight of the fact that 
such cities as London and others were scarcely 
in existence ; at all events, they had not to con- 
tend with such an atmosphere as our own, pol- 
lated with smoke, &c., to contaminate the air. 
All this to have been lost sight of in not 
adopting a style of architecture to meet all these 
drawbacks, still admitting of ornamentation and 
correctness of style for different buildings. If 
the Royal Academy were to hold out a premium 
or medal (now they possess an efficient teacher 
in architecture) for the best original design for 
a style of building suitable to our own country, 
something might follow. Germany and France 
possess ali’ this; then why not England, and 
avoid copying on all occasions ? 

A Supscriser. 





LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Si1e,—Having invested 11. in obtaining the 
plan and instructions for this competition, it 
may be of service to some of your readers, who 
may contemplate a similar outlay, = be in- 


The premium to merge in the commission. The com- 
mission to be 5 per cent, on the actual outlay. This is to 
full for all the services usually 


sections, 
cations, schedule of quantities, estimates, detail dra 
other matters of things arsing out of of connected wih 
peat mg . Nae ing 
When due allowance is made for the surveyor’s 
expenses, and other items, which are thus 
}sought to be included in the 5 per cent., from 2 
to 3 per cent. is all that will be left as remune- 
ration for the “ services usually rendered by the 
architect ;” and it would be more candid for the 
Corporation of Leicester at once to say what 
lower rate than the usual one they mean to offer, 
than, while nominally adhering to the 5 per cent., 
to force into it a series of matters like these, 
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societies, whose duty is the maintenance of lintels, it would hardly be the act of a sane | obtained They should 
uniformity and respectability of architectural person to cut the stone into small pieces,—to| models Greek por and the sorekgees a 
practice, paar age things, what | shape those pieces into voussoirs,—and provide|and even here the most careful Saleuiion 
better = — a strong abutments, in order to do by a round-| was necessary. There were very few perfect 
remons nae once _— Pre to the about process what the stone in its original shape | models ; he had never met with bat three in his 
proposers competition, ers no archi- | would do perfectly well. whole life. The perfect figure could only be drawn 
- yer eg -_ should engage e —— As es of Sgr is not the - —— of enero the enlightened artist, 

objectionable condition - | sence larger buildings 8 ing the genus, would then depict the 

moved. oo — your architectural Egypt due to the fact, that’ having large blocks | perfect individaal. "Tt was to be sapetied that 
readers w — me, and keep their of stone, and knowing how to raise them, the | so little real Greek sculptare was to be found in 
pounds in their pockets and their designs) lintel was the cheapest form in which they could | our collections; plenty of Roman—the Venus 
within their braing till some more worthy|be used? And is not the abstinence of the| the Apollo, and such like,—but no Greek work. 
induceme: — = Indian architect from the use of the arch, owing | Greek sculpture differed but little from the best 
OULD-BE CoMPETIToR. / to his ignorance in the matter of abutments ? Gothic sculpture. The lecturer then pointed 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Tue town council of Exeter being unable or 
unwilling to propose a scheme for freeing the 
river Exe from the pollution of the city, a com- 
pany contemplates to the rescue, under 
the mination 


| Irrigation g 
pany.” The object will be the utilisation of the 
sewage of the city, the flow of which is stated 
to exceed a million gallons daily. All this 
noxious outcome the company proposes to turn 
to good account for manurial purposes, and thus 
relieve the Exe of the poisonous flood that cor- 
rupts its waters and exhales in infectious vapours 
to the injary of the 40,000 people who live in 
the vicinity, The capital of the company will 
be invested in the purchase of freehold land for 
the construction of works, and a 
agreement has been made with a landed pro- 
prietor (Lord Devon) for, in the first instance, 
about 500 acres of land well suited for irri 
purp2ses, for a term of years, as a reserve farm 
to remain in the company’s own hands. They 
also offer to neighbouring landowners or tenants 
the opportunity of having the farms irrigated by 
special agreement. All the re- 
specting the laying out of the have been 
intrusted to Mr. William Hope, who will give 
the directors the benefit of the experience gained 
in his well-known Romford Sewage Farm. 


iit 





PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Sizr,—I am anxious to gather up all the 
materials I can which will facilitate the prepara- 
tion of a series of tracts and handbills relating 
to the promotion of public health in the very 
widest sense of the word. Such publications 
should, I think, be circulated by local Boards of 
Health with a liberal hand, especially just now. 

I should feel greatly indebted to any of your 
readers (especially such as may be Local Board 
Surveyors, &c.) who would favour me with copies 
of handbills, &c., which are in circulation in 
their localities, and are Pa att phan 3 
where in the thankless task ing people 
to take precautions against ions, and to be 
careful about drinking polluted water, or inhaling 
impure air. Suggestions about the detection of 
adulterations in food and regulations about baths 
and wasbhouses, and overcrowdings, are also 
within my scope. Copies of bye-laws about 

buildings and nuisances would also be accept- 
able. G. F. Cuampers, 
Chairman of the Bromley Local Board. 
Bromley, Kent. 





“THE ARCH NEVER SLEEPS.” 


Sin,—This Eastern proverb has been recently 
quoted in one of the Royal Academy lectures in 
connexion with the supposed antipathy of the 
ancient Egyptians to the arch as a mode of con- 
struction. It seems, therefore, pertinent to ask 
whether there is any evidence to show that 
either the Egyptian or the Indian architects, or 
those of any other country,—knowing the use 
of the arch, and possessing suitable building 
materials, rejected it, either from 
Sentimental impulse or from a conviction of its 
want of character. 

The possibility of so placing a few stones that 
they will span a moderate! wide space must 
have been known to all nations at all civilised, 


ir 
g 
Hy 


proper mode of using brick and stone of moderate | b 


con- | out what he considered the excellencies of some 
the | of the sculptured figares in the collection around 


is audience. 








OPEN AREAS IN LONDON. 
S1r,—It would, perhaps, do much for the im- 


y 
the lintel itself. It seems, therefore, scarcely | provement of the western portion of the metro- 
necessary to offer up on every occasion a public | polis if the site of Newport Market,—required 
apology for what has now been found so usefal | for some of the purposes of the projected railway 
in construction for a couple of thousand years. | from the station at Camden-town to Charing- 
THos, BLasHiLL. | cross,—could be used for some such purposes as a 








station, a market for fish, poultry, &c., and the 
erection of a block of Peabody buildings 


The 
comprised within the area of Newport 


THE ° - property 
SeeEe eee, Cees Market cannot be of much value, and is some- 


Tue first stone of this building was laid on | 4}; ‘ 
the 4th inst., by Mr. William Nese. The hall is | tar "of Lecdoa totem! blotch on the 


to be built first; it will be about 60 ft. by 50 ft., 
formed by a centre part 33 ft. high, with wings 


Many years ago, a correspondent of your paper 
suggested 


the formation of “parish playgrounds,” 


irregular on plan 20 ft. high. The ceiling is and the employment of a pensioned soldier to 
semi-octagonal in section, with circular ribs of | drill the boys permitted to use such places of 
recreative 


principals dividing it into five bays in its length. 


exercise. The hint has not been lost, 


The wings are ceiled by arches transversely from | put still, as you then observed, “ we want more 
the side of the centre part, so that the irregu-/ room.” Will you suffer me to remind yon, sir, 
larity of plan is only noticeable in the lower| that many of the disused graveyards of London 
a em There po yy four = and its many suburbs would give all that is 
exits, One & corner of the room. Under! required for the purposes of drill-grounds, not 
the platform end of the hall will be the retiring- | oniy for the boys to be clmmatal bn the new 
rooms, and @ staircase down will communicate | school boards, but for the volunteers who every 
with them, as well as give direct communication | yegr will require the services of the drill-master. 








underneath from one side to the other of the 
platform. 

The building externally will be of brick, with 
red brick plinth, strings, cornices, and archi- 
traves, the enrichments being of red terra cotta, 


E. T. 








ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, HERTFORD. 
Sim,—In reply to the observations made in your last 


number, I inc a copy of my report on the “dry rot ’’ 


Italian in atyle. in this chureh, which you could not have seen when you 


The contract for the hall is 1,5791., and Meesrs. | wrote the 


article. I must beg you will either publish the 


Gough & Lawton are the contractors. Mr. F. R. | report in extenso, or withdraw the uncalled-for reflections 


Meeson is the architect. 


you have thought to make, as to any imputation it 
Sedalia. on tine deemanen ‘ “ 


or liability of the architects 


The other part of the building, which will | yi. carried out the ional Aunaiemh.. On the een 
form the second contract, will comprise a read- | trary, I clearly state the work was well done, and give the 
ing-room, 18 ft. high; library and cloak-rooms a gn geen ory alge eng oat. 27 
on ground floor ; and a mezzanine, and first floor | pishop Murray, more than twenty years ag og pameglin 


of rooms of various sizes, as well as a basement, oftics, and fa, 5 


one recognised in every diocese. 
@ copy ‘of this letter to Messrs. Smith, of 


devoted to the keeper’s residence. shall , : 
Hertford, and consider tb dence and ect 
rd, r the correspon: and connecting 








open to publication, if ° 
Joszru CLARKE. 
*,* We cannot afford space for thereport. On perusal, 


LECTURE AT THE ARCHITECTURAL |. not afford apace for » perusal 
MUSEUM. Man, Ciniw'hean cieushy, Shaken thee "tho eo wes wel 


done,” it must be in some other rt, for he certainly 


On Saturday, the 18th, Mr. Burges add essed | does not doso in this ; the impression left on the mind by its 


a meeting of the Architectu-al Association at 
the Architectural Museam, Westminster, accord- 


is somewhat different. He may or may not be right 


- giving so frightful an aspect of the case, and declaring 
at 


ehurch must not be used for six months ; but the 


ing to advertisement, “ On the Old Examples of | churchwardens evidently thought, with our correspondent, 
had ted. As to the 


diocesan architect- 


2 ° ” ’ - | that he ° 
Figure Carving.” The speaker, at the com ship, we did not say it was # “ new office,” we said it was 


mencement, sought to urge on his hearers that | 


*a modern creation of very dangerous character,”’ and we 


it was quite useless for them to attempt to be | take the liberty to restate the opinion. 


architects and surveyors atthe sametime. The 
practice of the surveyor, he maintained, was 
quite incompatible with the pursuit of archi- 
tecture, which demanded the whole thoughts of 








WARMING APARTMENTS. 
S1z,—I notice with much satis‘action in your paper the 


the student, and could not be successfully carried | | oaks of « M. H. P.” on warming apartments. 


out if he bothered bimself with dilapida‘ions, 


i ities. division of | effective and economical. Would “ M. 
er enenenyiat ant..questiam a lny . pact ty to inform us what kind and size of boiler be thinks 


labour which reigned in Birmiogham, where a 
button passed through filty bande, was be- | 


to warm, say half a dozen, rooms to about 
i it, if the thermometer registers 20 deg 


| 56 deg. 
ginn‘ng to prevail in the profession, and he | below freezing point ? A. Hipzparanpr. 


saw @ better prospect now for the art-architect 
than formerly. The greater number of the 
buildings in the City were utterly abominable, 
and the cause was that they had been designed 


by surveyors and not by architects. Art- Paris has been placed upon its 














CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


—lI think it would be highly desirable, now that 
a oy Bh see gh ; pia purty by the magnifi- 


architects would be better theught of than they cent charity of British subjects, that an end should be 
had been. Time was that literary men had been | brought to the labours of the French Relief Committee by 
little cared for,—that Dr. Johnson would take |  #¢t just as well as generous. 2 omen Sone & yeceee 
his dinner at Cave’s behind « screen, bovause of | ‘Baths surpins finds, Xo" Sing some slight modicum of 

i i i ed workmen and starving 
arergoryinae ye ge a cca mee Pont egg > are hundreds of pase mashanien, 
These . alread considerable. dea i. with their families, in the east of London, at present in 
comeiies buildings, Jing for cartoons for glass, Sees aaen eon ae man, nae chan ng wiper 

or ? ° a 

ennaien poet and soon. To fit them. | food. A vote of 10,000. or 20, are: the leek 
selves for = the study of the _ rll fanae in tho diferent parishes, mould do en az 
was inen y necessary. ‘0 one could age | good readers e pe nehety 
a =< ont eg of drawing the | to be 1p Tmost welcome. From time to time you have 

ure. To obtain this power there was no ven sad pictures of the misery that exists, and which 
royal road; they must fag for it; it could be firen eest'become chronic in the homes of our working 
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poor in London; and I dare to add, that in the light of 
the dire and appalling destitution which it is often your 
duty to chronicle, it will not become us, as a charitable 
and discriminating people, to bestow all our sympathy on 
objects foreign to us, when our kith and kin are really 
and actually starving in our midst, If the wise axiom that 
charity should begin at home is to get avy practical appli- 
cation, it can now be done with a good grace. Let us be 
just as well as generous. An Inisumay. 

*,* We are firmly of opinion that it is not necessary to 
send any more money to France. We have done quite 
enough,—with small thanks, 











CLAIM FOR PLANS AND ESTIMATE FOR 
A SCHOOL BY A BUILDEB. 

Edward Scopes and H , builders, Needh 
‘Market, v. The Rev. William lit, Oveeting St. aa: 
Tus was a claim, in the County Court, Stowmarket, 

before Judge Worlledge, for 2 guineas, for preparing 

plans and estimate for building proposed school premises, 

in Creeting St. M 


Mr. Scopes conducted his own ease, and Mr. Pollard 


appeared for the defendant. 

The plaintiff said that in January last he received a 
letter from the defendant, in consequence of which he 
went with Mr. Chapman to see the defendant. The 
found several other builders, who had surveyors wit 
them. There was no plan prepared for them to copy 
from, and Mr. Eliot gave them a general idea as 
te the size of the building, and asked them to make 
the plans as they liked. Mr. therefore wrote 
to Mr. Barnes, and asked him to prepare a plan, but 
that gentleman said the committee appeared to apply 
to builders, instead of employing ® proper architect and 
surveyor, and he should have nothing to do with the 
busi Mr. Scopes showed Mr. Barnes’s letter to Mr. 
Eliot, and told him that he would have no more to do with 
the matter. Mr. Eliot said, ‘‘ Don’t say so; you built 
the British school at Needham Market, and we want 
something like that.” Mr. Scopes then ssid he would try 
what he could do, and sent Mr. Eliot plans and estimates 
similar to those he had for the Needham school. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Mr. Eliot returned his plans, bat 
kept the estimate, which amounted to 215/., and was 
signed by the plaintiffs. Mr. Scopes sent in a bill for 
21, 2s. for his trouble, and in reply received a letter from 
the defendant, in which he said, ‘‘I am desired by the 
building committee to inform you that they consider you 
have no right to demand that or any other sum; but they 
are so satisfied with the paius you have taken to help 
them, they hope, if the funds are sufficient, to make yous 
gratuity.” 

Mr. Pollard referred to Mr. Eliot’s first letter, and said 
that in that the plaintiff was invited simply if he pleased 
to make these plans. 

The jvdge, without hearing the case for the defence, 
said be did not thiak Mr, Eliot or the committee was 





liable to pay this charge. No contract had been made, | 


and be would order a nonsuit to be entered. 
The defendant declined to ask for costs. 








NEW WARDS, ST. LUKE’S, MIDDLESEX. 
Sr1rx,—I notice in your issue of the 18th inst. that eight 


wards have been erected at St. Luke’s for the accommoda- | 


tion of 450 sick paupers, to each of whom has been allowed 
@ cubic space of 750 ft. according to the Poor-law Orders ; 


and I presume that, in compliance with the same Orders, | 
j 


@ wall space of 6 ft. minimum has also been given. 
Dividing the ber of patient the ber of wards, 

I find that each ward must be built for fifty-six patients, 

= ae consequently the length of each ward should be 





We are further informed that it is claimed as a merit that 
the wards have windows at the ends only; so that the 
draught must run from one end to the other of a ward 
368 ft. in length, and the stench from twenty-six sick per- 
sons must pass over the unfortunate twenty-seventh. 

I should like to read some further description of the 
building, and also some explanation as to the cost, which 
is stated to be 271, per bed. For instance, does this 
include the administrative portion of the building,—dead- 
house, workshops, laundry, &c,? Are the engineering work, 
hot and cold water supply, stoves, gas-warming, cooking 
apparatus, plumbing avd painting work, architect's and 
clerk of work’s charges included ? 

I shall be glad to have some further information, as it is 
quite certain that the cost per bed stated is not half sufli- 
cient to cover the cost of the erection and completion of 
the most commonly-built hospital. ARCHITECT. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Zudlow.—A church, or rather chapel, erected 
on the present cemetery grounds, and fronting 
Corve-street, has been opened by the Bishop of 
Hereford. The edifice stands, as nearly as pos- 
sible, on the site of the old chapel of St. Leo- 
nards. It will not only be used for the burial 
service in connexion with the cemetery, instead 
of the unsightly shed at the cemetery entrance, 
but is also licensed for regular divine service, 
with an appointed chaplain. It is of the Early 


English style of architecture, simply treated, 
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with tiles from Brosely. Two of Garney’s 
patent stoves supply the requisite heat. The 
| seats are open, and, like the timbers which sup- 
port the open roof, are of stained and varnished 
| wood. Ample accommodation is afforded for 
|upwards of 200; and the total cost is about 
1,8001., apart from the expense of the organ 

(1001.). The architect was Mr. G. G. Scott ; the 
contractor, Mr. E. Edwards, Leominster; and 
|the whole of the works have been carried ont 
ander the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
William Cooke. The orgaa, supplied by Messrs. 
Berrington & Son, London, has been erected 
‘under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Bartholomew, organist of the Church of St. 
| Lawrence. 

Stainland.—There is a new cemetery at Holy- 
well-green. The site chosen is immediately 
|behind the Independent chapel and schools, 
commanding extensive views of the picturesque 
scenery of the district. The ground is about 
two acres in extent, and is bounded on three 
sides by a wall, whilst on the fourth side it is pro- 
tected by a large bank, on which numerous trees 
and sbrabs are planted. The ground has been 
laid out by Messrs. Horsfal!, Wardle, & Patchett, 
of Halifax, after whose designs the mortuary 
chapel has also been erected. This is a small 
edifice, in the Gothic style, having a finial on the 
eastern front. Atthe west ond there is a circular 
window of five lights, the latter being worked 
entirely in one stone. The windows are all filled 
with stained glass. The roof is an open one, 
and will be stained and varnished, the principals 
being supported on carved corbels. The reading- 
desk is at the west end, and the space behind it 
is enclosed by an oak handrail, supported by 
ornamental wrought-ironwork. The seats, which 
are of pine, will alsobe stained and varnished, and 
there will be accommodation for from forty to 
fifty people. The whole works are in a forward 
state. 

Luddenden Foot.—A new church is about to 
be erected here. The edifice is to be in the 
Early English style, having tower and belfry. 
It is from the designs of Messrs. Parr & Strong, 
of London. The various contracts have been 
let. Mr. Siddall, of Sowerby Bridge, is the 
mason; Mr. Haigh, of Style, the joiner; Mr. W. 
Fox, of Sowerby Bridge, the plamber; and 
Mesers. 8. Dyson & Co., Sowerby Bridge, the 
iron-workers, &c. The new school built for the 
district, above the railway station, is now nearly 
/complete, the roof having been put on and the 





| windows in. It will consist of a mixed school 
| and an infants’ school. 

Pedmore (near Stowrbridge).—Pedmore Church 
| has been rebuilt, all but its tower, and conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Worcester. The old 
_church was very dilapidated. It appeared to 
| have been originally built of old materials from 
|@ previous building, and put together badly, as 
if from want of sufficient funds. There was, 
| however, some notable work in it, including a 
| Norman chancel-arch, and the principal doorway 
‘was of the same date, having a large stone 
carved tympanum, representing, in a vesica 
piscis, the Saviour in. the act of benediction, 
surrounded by symbols of the Evangelists. These 
remains of Norman work have been replaced in 
the new edifice. The chancel-arch, however, 
being mach too small for the new building, has 
been set up on the north side of the chancel, 
opening into the vestry and organ-chamber. 
Every specimen of sculpture found in pulling 
down the building has been inserted in the walls 


been refixed in the south aisle; the old mould- 
ings of pillars and caps, arches, and windows 
have been worked inagain. A coat of arms has 
been transferred from the cast window to that 
of the vestry. The old fon« has been restored. 
| The work has cost some 3,2001. Mr. Preedy, of 





| London, was the architect; Mr. Thornton, of | 


Dadley, the boilder; and Mr. Chapman, of 
Stourbridge, executed the woodwork. Stone 
| wes obtained from a quarry at Pedmore 
/and from the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove. 


and Consists of a nave, chancel, and vestry. It} The church consists of chancel, with vestry 
is built of stone from the neighbourhood of | and organ-chamber on its north side, nave, two 


Felton, the gift of the trustees of the Clive estate, 
and dressed with stone from the Luston quarries. 


|aisles, western tower, and south porch. The 
roofs are of open timber-work, trussed, and the 


The eastern end, or chancel, is lighted by a principals resting on stone corbels, carved with 


triplet window, the centre being filled with 
stained glass, representing the Crucifixion, sup- 
plied by Mr. Hardman, ot Birmingham, over 
which is a wheel-window. The west end is 


_conventional foliage. The aisles are each sepa- 
| rated from the nave by three pointed arches, sup- 
ported by circular and hexagonal pillars. Style, 


| Decorated, or fourteenth century. In the chancel 


lighted by two windows, surmounted by one! are two stained-glaes windows (east and south), 


similar to that of the chancel, though of less 
cost. The floor is laid with tiles, supplied by 
Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, and the roof covered 


the first-named being in memory of the late 
Rev. 'T. Philpott, for sixty-two years rector of 
, this church, and erected by his children. The 


of the interior of the tower. An old piscina has | 





subjects represented are the Last Supper, the 
Passion, the Crucifixion, and other events in the 
life of Christ. The south window is in memory 
of the late T. Firmstone, of Belbroughton, who 
died in 1857, erected by his widow, and depict. 
ing the Entry into Jerusalem. Both windows 
are by the architect, Mr. Preedy. The windows 
in the church are generally of three and two 
lights; all differ in their tracery, and, where 
possible, they are a restoration of the old ones, 
New sedilia, credence-table, and piscina are sup- 
plied to the chancel, but at present there igs 
neither lectern nor reredos, a temporary decora- 
tion in lieu of the latter having been arranged by 
ladies. A stone pulpit has been sculptured by 
Mr. Boulton, at Cheltenham ; it has three pointed 
canopies, and in the niches are figures of our 
Lord, 8t. Peter (to whom the church ig dedi. 
cated), and St. Paul. As the new church stands 
on twice the area of the old one, instead of only 
140 sittings, it now contains 316, which will 
accommodate nearly the entire population of the 
parish. The seats are of varnished deal; they 
are all free, and none of them attached to house 


property. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Masbro’.—The foundation-stone of the new 
schools at Masbro’, which are about to be erected 
in honour of the late vicar, the Rev. H. Master. 
White, now appointed to the Archdeaconry of 
Grahamstown, South Africa, has been laid by 
Mrs. G. W. Chambers, of Clough House. A site 
contiguous to the existing schools having been 
secured, the work of erection was commenced a 
short time ago. The new school will be of brick, 
60 ft. long by 20 ft. 6 in. wide, facing Masbro’ 
street, with a class-room 18 ft. by 15 ft. at the 
back, jatting out at a right angle with the main 
building. The roof will have open rafters of 
stained deal, and the room will be well lighted 
by a range of windows close under the eaves of 
the roof, and extending the whole length of the 
building. Mr. Charles Ripley, of Rotherham, is 
the builder; and Mr. John Barns, of Masbro’, 
undertakes the joiner’s work, including the 
internal fittings of the school. 

Market Rasen.—The plans for new day schools 
in connexion with the Wesleyans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. K. James, of Hall, architect, 
providing accommodation for 200 scholars. The 
style is Early Geometrical ; the material being 
red brick both outside and in, with dressings of 
Ancaster stone, and enrichments in black, white, 
and moulded bricks. 














Miscellunen. 





Claim for Valuation, Hastiugs.—At the 
Hastings County-court, before Mr. W. Farner, 
jadge, the case of Henry Tidy Develin v. James 
White, a claim of 21. 7s., for work and labour, was 
heard. Mr. F. A. Langham for the defendant, on 
whose premises a fire occurred some little time 
ago, and plaintiff said he was sent for to value 
the damage. He went over the goods, and 
valued the damage by fire and water at 
481.93. 84. Defendant afterwards asked him if 
he did not think there ought to be a claim for 
damage by smoke, and a claim of 1001. was 
made. The agent of the insurance company 
came down, and allowed 1481. 93. 8d. He then 
| sent in his claim for seven guineas for valuation. 
Defendant sent five, but refused to pay more. 
Mr. Langham said plaintiff did not value the 
goods, and the 1001. would not have been re- 
covered if it had not been for defendants 
‘solicitor. The Jadge, who said it was evidently 
|an imaginary valuation, gave a verdict for the 
_ defendant. 


Compressed Air Machinery in Coal 
Mines. — A successful application of the 
pneumatic or compressed air priaciple in the 
performance of the mechanical work in coal- 
mines is now to be seen at the Holmes Colliery, 
near Rotherham. Mr. Philip Oooper, mining 
engineer and manager, has been so far successfal 
that water is now being pumped from the pit and 
coal hauled along the tramways by means ° 
power obtained from compressed air. The air 
is compressed on the surface by a double-cylin- 
dered steam-engine, with 18-in. cylinders and 
3-ft. stroke, with two air-compressing pumps, 
20 in. in diameter and 3-ft. stroke, direct 
from the steam-engine. The compressed sir is 
conveyed from the compressing-engine on the 
surface to the air-engine in the mine in 7-i0- 
cast-iron pipes. 
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small-pox Hospital in St. Luke’s.—The 
erection of a temporary hospital for small-pox 
patients has been completed, and the hospital is 
now open. Itis built upon the old burial-ground 
of St. Mary, Charterhouse, about midway be- 
tween Whitecross-street and Golden-lane, con- 
tiguous to the mortuary and disinfecting-house. 
The hospital is constructed of corrugated iron, 
and consists of two separate buildings, one for 
males, the other for females, and each contains 
thirteen iron bedsteads and suitable clothing, 
the accommodation being such as to allow 1,000 
cubic feet of air space for each patient. There are 
baths in each of the large dormitories, resting 
upon wheels, girded with India-rubber, so that 
they may be removed from one place to another 
without causing the slightest noise or incon- 
venience, There is a compartment for hot or 
cold water in constant supply, with drains 
trapped. There is another small apartment 
attached to each building ‘or the accommodation 
of nurses, and the waterclosets are constructed 
upon a self-acting principle by seet leverage. A 
reservoir of disinfecting fluid is thus made to 
pour its contents through a connecting pipe into 
the channel of evacuation. The cookhouse and 
laundry form detached buildings. All the 
arrangements have been conducted, it is said, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Pavey, the 
medical officer of health. The buildings were 
erected by Mr. Henshaw. 


Church Extension.—At the last meeting 
of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels, grants of money were 
made in aid of building new churches at Clewer, 
St. Stephen’s, near Windsor, Berks, and Derby, 
St. Ann's; rebuilding the churches at Easton- 
in-Gordano, near Bristol; and Ettingshall, io 
the parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire ; enlarging | 
or otherwise increasing the accommodation ia 
the churches at Boughton Bleav, near Faver- 
sham, Keot; Lacy-green, in the parish of 
Princes Risborough, Bucks; Sou'h Shields, St. 
Hilda’s; and Syston, near Leicester. Under 
urgent circumstances, the grants formerly made 
towards reseating and restoring the church at 
Abthorpe, near Towcester, and towards building 
the charch at Earl’a-court, St. Matthias, Ken- 
sington, were each increased. This meeting 
was the last in the society's financial year, and 
grants amounting to 6,195/. have beea made in 
it towards the erection of 32 new charches (26 
of which are entirely freee and unappropriated) ; 
the rebuilding of 17, and the enlarging or other- 
wise increasing the accommodation ia 78 exist- 
ing churches. The cost of carrying out the 
above works will have called forth from the 
promoters of them the sam of 281,2901. 


Brighton.—The tenders for the workhouse 
and industrial schools were as follow: — J. T. 
Chapell, Westminster, 7,1851.; Blackmore & 
Howard, Brighton, 7,4701.; E. B. Patching, 
Brighton,” 7,5001.; G. Cheesman & Co., Brigh- 
ton, 7,0801. Industrial Schools: Chappell, 
2,6081.; Blackmore & Howard, 2,7811.; E. B. 
Patching, 2,8001.; Cheesman & Co., 2,680. It 
was stated that the order issued by the 
Poor-law Board sanctioned the expenditure of 
9,5001. of the surplus proceeds of the Charch- 
hill Estate sales. The som at the bank was 
enough to cover both tenders. The tenders of 
Messrs. Cheesman & Co., for both works, were 
xoanimously accepted.——The contract for re- 
building the wall of the parish churchyard, a 
portion of which fell down a short time since, 
has been taken by Mr. E. B. Patching. The 
wall will be rebnilt at a leas height throughout 
the entire length of the western side of the 
grounds, and will be surmounted by a light iron 
railing ——-The steam roller, the Invictor, as it 
18 named, which the town council have hired as 
an experiment, has been set to work with, it is 
said, satisfactory results. 

Portrait of Sir William Tite.—Some of 
our readers will be glad to learn that the portrait 
of Sir W. Tite, M.P., O.B., by Mr. Knight, R.A., 








Will appear in the next exhibition at Burlington 
House, _It is one of the finest productions of the 
distinguished painter ;—a striking likeness, with 
& happy expression of vigour and kindness 
natural to Sir William. It has been painted by 
subscription from members of the Institute for 
Presentation to the Body, 


mr posed Workhouse for Lambeth.— 

pe foundation-stone of the new Lambeth work- 

reg will be laid early in April by Mr. J. 

Doulton, the chairman of the Board of 
uardiang, 





The Hackney Surveyor’s Duties and 
Salary.—The Hackney District Board of 
Works has considered the report of the special 
committee as to the present duties and emolu- 
ments of the staff in the surveyor’s department, 
in which it was recommended “That in future 
the whole time of the chief surveyor be devoted 
to the service of the Board, and that he be paid 
a salary of 6501. per annum, to inclade all travel- 
ling expenses; also that a janior clerk be ap- 
pointed, at asalary not exceeding 25s. per week.” 
After some discussion, and the disposal of several 
amendments, the original motion was carried, 
and on a division the decision was confirmed by 
23 votes against 17. The recommendation of 
the committee as to the appointment of a junior 
clerk was also agreed to, and it was referred to 
the General Purposes Committee to invite candi- 
dates for the office and select a certain number 
of the most eligible to bring before the Board. 


Is a Steam Hammer a Wuisance ?—On 
Saturday week, before the Vice-Chancellor, the 
case of Roskill v. Whitworth again came on for 
hearing. This suit was instituted by the trustees 
and rector of the Roman Catholic Church called 
St. Augastin, at Manchester, and the achoolsincon- 
nexion therewith, against Sir James Whitworth, 
for an injanction to restrain the defendant from 
continuing to use a steam hammer in the works 
adjoining the church, so as to cause a nuisance 
to the plaintiffs, an interference with the de- 
votional service on the week days, by reason of 
the excessive noise and vibration, an iaterference 
with the reasonable quiet and repose in the 
rectory house, in which Canon Wildey and two 
assistant priests resided, an interruption to the 
teaching of the schools, and a structural damage 
to the church buildings and The Vice- 
Chancellor considered that the plaintiffa had 
established their case, and were entitled to the 
injunction. 

4 Hindoo Temple in London —What 
will the frequenters of Exeter-hall say to the 
erection of a Hindoo temple in the midst of 
Christian London? We give them fair warning 
that such a thing is threatened. There was a 
meeting of influential natives held in the State 
of Joonaghur (in Kattywar), a few days ago, at 
which it was resolved to raise a subscription for 
the purpose of encouraging and assisting young 
Hindoos who desire to go to England for the 
purpose of finishing their education. And a 
respectable vernacular paper in Bombay assures 
us that a temple of Hurkeshwur Mahadew is to 
be erected in London out of the fand, about a 
lac of rupees being set apart for that purpose.— 
Bombay Gazette. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—The cemetery at Stock- 
ton has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Darham. It is situated on the north side of the 
Oxbridge-lane, and about three-quarters of a 





| The People’s Gardens Company.—The 
| first general meeting of this company has been 
held at the offices, Foley-street, Great Portland. 
street, Mr. W. R. Warner in the chair. Mr. T. 
Horton, the secretary, read the report, which 
stated that 6,000 shares had already been sub- 
soribed for. The directors had purchased fifty 
acres of land at Old Oak Common, near Willes- 
den Junction, at the price of 420l. per acre. 
Workmen are now actively engaged in preparing 
the grounds and erecting the necessary buildings, 
and the gardens would be ready for opening on 
the 16th of May next. In connexion with the 
company an academy of music had been esta- 
blished, and monthly soirées of the members and 
their friends would be held. The chairman 
said they had been offered 1,0001. more for their 
estate than the price at which they had pur- 
chased it. Messrs. R. Applegarth and others 
were elected as directors. 


Iron Tubes.—In making iron tubes Mr. H 
Keaterton, Birmingham, reduces pig-iron to the 
state of soft malleable iron by the Bessemer or 
other similar process, and he casts it into « 
hollow cylindrical ingot. He takes this ingot 
whilst still very highly heated, and passes it 
through a series of pairs of grooved rollers set 
in different planes—say, alternately vertical and 
horizontal. The first pair of rolls take the ingot, 
and, reducing and elongating it, pass it to the 
second pair immediately beyond, and this pair 
passes it to a third pair, and so on, until the 
desired reduction is obtained. Each successive 
pair of rolls is driven at a surface speed greater 
than that of the rolls immediately in front, so 
that, allowing for the elongation of the tube, 
and the reduction of the section, equal quantities 
of metal may pass between all the paire of 
rolls, gripping the ingot in equal times. A sta- 
tionary mandril passes between all the rolls, and 
carries a bulb at the nip of each pair of rolls. 


The Equalisation of Poor-rates.—The 
Metropolitan Poor-rate League have just passed 
the following resolution, and embodied it ina 
petition to be presented to the President of the 
Poor-law Board :—That the poor-rate as at pre- 
sent levied in the metropolis is unequal and 
unjast ; and, as many of the charges paid for the 
poor and consolidated rates are rendered neces- 
sary for the whole community, it is impolitic and 
unjast to tax the occupiers of houses only, bat 
that all should contribute according to their 
ability.” The Metropolitan Poor-rate League is 
arranging for a series of meetings to be convened 
in support of the equalisation of poor-rate 
charges. 

Park-lane Improvment.—A further step 
towards this was taken by the Board of Works 
last week, when the materials of Sir Kdward 
Kerrison’s mansion in Piccadilly were sold by 
Messrs. Glasier & Sons, of Charing-cross. A 





mile from the town. For the purposes of a 
cemetery, several years ago, sixteen acres of 
land were purchased by the corporation, eight 
acres of which are laid out at present, and the 
remainder is reserved for addition to the ceme- 
tery as it may be required. The entrance is by 
a Gothic gateway, with thrge openings. There) 
are two Gothic chapels and an entrance lodge. 
The cost of the land was 4,2001.; that of the 
chapels, lodge, fences, entrance-gates, roads, 
walks, &c., 3,1381.,—being considerably below 
the estimate. 





few good chimney-pieces were in the sale, and 
realised fair prices. Lot 19, a carved statuary 
chimney-piece, with inlaid hearth, 291. ; lot 25, 
another, and delicately carved, 37/.; lot 49, a 
carved statuary chimney-piece, with Sienna 
marble frieze, the shelf supported by female 
figures, 1241. The roadway is being proceeded 
with, and will be opened very shortly. 


Proposed Turkish Bath for Newcastle. 
A meeting of gentlemen interested in thé 
establishment of a Tarkish bath for Newcastle- 





St. Nicholas’ Steeple, Newcastle.— | 
A meeting of the committee of management 
was held in the vestry, the ex-mayor of! 
Newcastle (Mr. James Morrison) in the chair. | 
Tenders and designs were received and sub- 
mitted for the west window, which is in-| 
tended to be commemorative of the restora- | 
tion of the steeple, and in honour of Mr. 
Alderman Dodds and the other large donors 
to the fund. 
1501; Mr. Wailes’s, 250l.; Mr, Barnett’s, 
2981. 103. The consideration of them was post- 
poned in order to allow the public an opportunity 
of inspection. 

Surface Printing.— The patent of the 
Patent Printing Surface Company, of Backing. 
ham-street, Strand, is for “ an improved method 
of decorating the edges and margins of books 
and paper,” being the invention of Mr. John 
Leighton, gen., who was the first. to apply hard 
stamps to the London Post- Office Directory. 
By this patent the edges of books can not only 
be decorated with illustrative prints, and pat- 
terns in colours and gold, but a'so with indexes 
denoting the page; so that a blank epace may 
in fature be utilised. 


upon-Tyne has been held. The promoters had 
the option of two or three sites for the bath, any 
of which would be convenient and suitable for 
such an erection. The proposed shares would 
be 10l. each. Some forty or fifcy gentlemen had 

to become shareholders, chiefly in small 
sums, and the total amount of capital promised 
was upwards of 3,0001. It was agreed that Mr. 
Shotton, the architect for the Tarkish bath at 
North Shields, should be asked to prepare plans 


Mr. Baguley’s estimate was for the Newcastle bath. 


Testing Portland Cement.—The Metrc- 
| politan Board of Works have received a letter 
| from Mr, J. E. Knollys, suggesting that it would 
be a great advantage to persons using Portland 
| cement if they were allowed to send samples to 
‘be tested by the officers of the Board, and 
applying, on behalf of Lord Ashbarton, to be 
allowed to send samples of cement to be so 
tested, subject to sach regulations and fees as 
the Board may think fit to adopt. 


Dust and Refuse.—The Camberwell vestry 
have decided to take further legal proceedings 
against those parties who cause dast and refuse 
to be stored in the parish, to the danger of the 
health of persons living in the neighbourhood. 
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To Detect Deodorized Rosin Oil when 


used in the Adulteration of Linseed Oil.— 
Messrs. Blundell, Spence, & Co. have published 
some suggestions on this matter. They say,— 
Put about a quarter of an ounce of the suspected 
sample into an ounce vial, and add pure linseed 
oil till it is about three-quarters fall. If the 
sample under examination contain rosin oil, the 
pure linseed last added floats on the top, the 
line of contact being plainly visible. If the 
finger be now placed on the mouth of the bottle, 
and the latter inverted two or three times, and 
held up to the light, bright wavy streaks will be 
observed, caused by the slow mixing of the two 
oils. Even 5 per cent. of rosin oil may easily be 
detected in this way. Place a slab of clean glass 
on a piece of white paper ; at one end put from 
ten to twenty drops of a known sample of pure 
linseed oil; at the other an equal quantity of 
that suspected : to each add one drop of oil of 
vitriol. On the pure linseed oil a dark brown 
spot slowly forms; if the suspected sample con- 
tain rosin oil, a dark reddish-brown spot quickly 
forms, retaining its red colour for a long time, 
and a peculiar scum forms over it. The rosin 
oil used in adulterating linseed oil is half the 
price of the latter; it is free from smell even 
when heated ; it has a peculiar metallic taste, 
which is not masked by the linseed oil. It 
greatly retards the drying properties of linseed 
oil, causes it to remain “tacky” for some time, 
and prevents it ever becoming “ hard.” 

Value of Property at Bradford.—A quan- 
tity of building ground has been offered for sale 
by auction, at the George Hotel, Bradford, by 


Mr. J. Buckley Sharp. A corner plot, at the | grehi 


janction of New Ivegate and New Tyrrel-street, 
containing 55 square yards, fetched 311. 10s. 
per yard, being an increase of 21. 15s. per yard 
upon the price at which it was sold by the cor- 
poration a short time ago. A plot of building 
ground, having a frontage towards Westgate and 
Silsbridge-lane, two plots of building land having 
frontages towards Clifton-street and Manning- 
ham-lane, and a dwelling-house, with outbuild- 
ings, situated at 18, Grosvenor-road, Manning- 
ham, were also offered, but were withdrawn. 
Mr. Sharp submitted seven plots of freehold 
building land, situated in Thornton-road, near 
Whetley-lane end, and lately formed part of the 
Brownroyd Estate. Some of the land has a 
frontage to Thornton-road. Five plots out of 
the seven, comprising the whole of the back 
part of the property, were sold at prices varying 
from 3s. 10d. to 33. 8d. per yard; but the plots 
having the frontage to the main road were 
bought in. In October last, this property fetched, 
at a public sale, 2s. 9d. per yard. 


Institution of Engineers.— The anuual 
dinner is fixed to take place at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Havover-square, on Saturday, 
the 22nd of April. 


Female School of Art.—The distribution 
of prizes to the students will be made by Lord 
Elcho on this, Saturday, 25th, in the theatre of 
the London University, Burlington Gardens. 

Society of British Artists.—The private 
view of the exhibition of this Society’s works, 
Suffolk-street Gallery, will take place on, this, 
Saturday. 

The Portrait of the Hour.—The London 
Stereoscopic and Photographic Company have 
published some capital heads of the fortunate 
Marquis of Lorne. 








TENDERS 
For works at 834, Whitechapel-road, for Mr. 
Willomatt. Mr. 8. W. Iron, architect “a ese 

Warskett .... 








eosoocooocoonemoso 








For rebuilding No. 1, Hadlow-cott Uv 
Mr, James Lovegrove, ‘architect :— se Re ete 














Neave « £373 0 0 
Mole ns Ca a 342 0 0 
TE stoi uescapanesicainusacoeibine <5. a. 30 0 0 

REE abecctesccesecsess 314 0 0 
Dabbs... 300 0 0 
High ......... 225 0 0 








For the erection of villa residences at Hamfrith- road, 





BvAM8 oorreersvnrerntnertenene £1,442 0 0 
1,342 0 0 
Morter. 1,283 0 0 








For the erection of shops, &c., at Woodford, Essex, for 
Mr. Carter. Mr. Noble, architect, Quantities by Mr. 














Forge :— 

a £1,832 0 0 
Rivett 1,791 0 0 
Merrit & Ashby  ...ccececcoscoreeseee 1,767 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ..........000 wee 1,783 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co.........00+s0008 1,729 0 0 
Ennor ... 1,708 0 0 
DEGROOE cress sscscerscnensessveyesvenes . 1,689 0 0 

ing the f-Kase at Harleston, Norfolk . 


For rebuilding 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Grimwood ted) £3,150 0 0 


id 7 








For restoring Stradbroke Charch, Suffolk. Mr. R. M. 
Phipsen, architect :— 


Nave and Aisles, 
Grimwood (accepted)..........+00 £2,052 0 0 
Chancel 
Grimwood (accepted) ........ severee 451 0 0 





For London General Omnibus Company’s Highbury 
Coach Factory :— 
Collins 


8 
5 











eooccoooocoscosesoseso 
eocooooseococecoooocofo 








For building the Weavers’ Arms public-honse, Stam- 
ford-hill, far Messrs. Taylor, Walker, & Co. Mr. Dunch, 


£2,750 0 0 


itect :— 
Johnstone 





eecocecse|s 
eocoococecoo 








For receiving-wards at Bethnal- Workhouse, for 
the guardians of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, Mr. Wm. 





ecesoesosoo 
ecoococooceoo 








For water-closets and enclosure-wall at Bethaal-green 
Workhouse, for the guardians of St. Matthew, Bethnal- 
greep. Mr. William Mundy, architect. Quantities 










MIUK ss -ccapuscnceiunikaniosemiaiveiamdanes £282 0 0 
Hili, Keddell, & Waldram ine an Oo) 
ONOOE |. ccsedcaiscemensines 26617 0 
Blackmore & Morley .... 0-0 
SE ivccconssnsacieceimitane 00 
PG Sexestonsrscvenctiasseteinbisoinsenbens 00 
RR BOO i aocedcciishccvinicticnnedanes 0 0 
Brows & Bone «...00000.ssccscarseresos 00 
a sony | (s . 00 

ton apman 00 
Capps & Riteo ...... 7 0 
Unbensdatteanibene 00 
Stevenson ....00.cseeeceees 00 





For the erection of relief offices, Camden-town, 
ians of the poor of the parish of St. Pancras. 
Messrs. Richardson & Waghorn, architects :— 


z 











we TAS: LR: £1,843 0 0 
Hyde site 00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

gb aa 00 
Eaton & Chapman .., 00 
‘Aitcheson & Walker —— 00 
BU hh oonin inte snd dintineen ceieh cece 0 0 
baw...... 00 








For reinstating F sere 83a, Whitechapel road, de- 
stroyed by fire. r. 8. W. Iron, architect. Quantities 
su os 





ecoooooweoo 


For works at 180, Old-street, St. Luke's, fi Oe 
Calver. Quantities not supplied :-— os 
oan, Bowe, eogsebobninssatéianebvedlaal £1,917 

ear 





eocooo 
eoosoo 





For net of Oatholic schools at Wandsworth. 
Mr. H. J, Hanson, architect :— 


























£355 0 0 
A & Son (too late) ......... 315 0 0 
$14 0 0 
seat ae 

E OB, ssccosreccoesee ° 
earn 275 2 , 
Atkinson (accepted) «ccc 217 0 0 

For erecting stabling and at Watford, for Mr. 
Thos. Coote, Mr. W ‘brane, arckivost — 

Manning £453 0 0 
Hailey 368 0 0 
Bull (accepted) ...... aapectabicsamees 349 0 «0 





For the erection of four houses, Shoeburyness, Essex 
for Mr. J. Rickwood. Mr. W. Seott, arehitest +— ‘i 



































Lamble 3990 0 
Darke & Co. ...csccssseereeenee atwesene 1,930 9 0 
Wiggins & Son .....ccsrrresree 1,746 0 0 
Watson 1,650 0 0 
Rayner 1,633 0 0 
Hodge & Perry (accepted) ...... 1,407 0 0 
For the construction of about 400 ft. run of 3-ft. 9-in. 
by 2-ft, 5-in, A sewer in Hatherley-street, West- 
urne-grove = 
laa £359 0 0 
Thirst & Co. . 344 0 «0 
Tarner (accepted) ....s..0+++00 sore 28410 0 
For the erection of a new farmhouse and buildings at 
Blackaton, Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, Devonshire, for Mr. 
F, West. Mr. Evan Powell, architect :— 
Ww £1,747 12 0 
deo Rabbage 's00 0 0 
8 . ae 
eeccetensccccnsepes . 1,405 10 0 
Endacot : 1,475 0 0 
Ball & Sons (accepted) .......00.+ 1,336 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Disinfecting Apparatus.—A few particulars of a new apparatus, 
patented by Messrs. Fraser, Brothers, is given in the Builder, for 
February 25th (p. 154). The apparatus bad been set up at the 
St. Giles’s District Board of Works, 199, High Holborn, where, per- 
haps, the address of the patentees may be got, if it is uot in ou 
advertising columns. 

A Member (we do not undertake to prints paper merely because 
it was read at a meeting of a society, The paper in question was 
mainly a compilation from our ewn pages. We have not space for 
such).—G. 8. (if the works are not carried out, the employer ought to 
pay for the quintities, Whether he could be made to do so or no 
would depend on circumstances. Ia reply to second question : it 
bas been decided that toe drawings under such circumstances belong 
to the e mployer).—B. H. (we cannot call attention to an invention 
of which we know nothi«g).—W. F. P. (aader our mark).—F. Z. 
(ditto).—“ On Entasis” {in type).—‘‘Tithes "(notice in type).— 
Saltaire Club notice in type).—Lime and Cements (next week. No 
signatare to letter),—O. L—-E. J. H.-W. T.—J. C, B.—F. A. E.— 
C. H.-A. V. H.—A. W.-C. K. W.-J.W—W. G. 8.—J.C.—T. BS. 
—W. F—W.8—R M.P.—D.—Mr.W.—W. M.—F. B.—Mesera. L. & 
So2.—J. B.—W. M — Inquirer.—F. B. P.—L. 6.—C. EB. W.—H. J. H. 
—Col. 8.—R. & W.—J. D, W.—W. L.—J. B.—T. C.—C. C. H.—T. ELL. 
—M. H. J.—T.G. L.—B. E. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be acoompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Siepence each. 

a Sarai ete cane be received for the current 
week’ s issue t THREE o'clock p.m 
on THURSDAY. : 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be ied with THE BUILDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The Publisher camnot be responsible for Txsti- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, amd strongly recommends that Coriks 
ONLY should be sent. 


x Ma ily Th He, should b 
ing } iptions, ¥c., & @ 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


ene 
ee 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
NOTICE.—“THE BUILDER,” for the week 
ending APRIL 8th, will be published at ONE 
p.m. on THURSDAY, 6th. Advertisements for 
insertion in that Number must therefore reach the 
Ofice before THREE p.m., on WEDNES- 











DAY, 5th. 
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Bath and Other Building Stones of 
at ee SAUNDERS, v4 
and Stone Merchants. 








00. Limited, Qu the Quarries and Depdts, also 

took of Seaai te any  iedigmmans 

Kingdom farvished on to 

Bath Stone Office, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 

JI. L BACON & CO./& 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of » Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 











CONTRACTS. 


in TENDBR4tfor the ERECTION of a NEW VI 
HOUBE, at Noithover, chester, Governors of 
Bounty, may ree the plans and 
Offices. Tenders to be 





R 
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T°,9 CAST - IRON 


BASINGSTOKE WATERWORKS.—The 
pared to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLYING and DELIVER 
of about 190 tons of several siz» PIPES. 


bills of obtained, 
ct the Rnginers to te oan 








BUILDERS.— Persons willing 


Seu ae ie Ay mate a. a DETACH*D — 
OUR, Tit Gates ABOLRIONS, nxt er 


bri¢ge, Barrey, for G. may see the Plans and obtain 


of the Specification to the Arobitects, Messrs. 
BARAMET & H ROOK. 2 Verwlem belidings Gray’sinn, and on | Sec: 


payment of 10s, 6d. 











a6 mv fr Sar wow tend 
Loudon; VIRTUE & LO. vy lane, Paternoster-row. 


(}LADBACH’S SWISS WOOD-ARCHI- 
TECTURE. A Geries of Fe beautifully-executed 


Elevations, Details, 
WILLIAMS & NO 
agents 











om the True of the 
ot ag ON, Architect, 12mo. cloth, gilt, 
PRINCIPLES of the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 








London: Ra P.M are 
HE, PELeaet OER 
BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN © complete 
Course of Mechanical and 








J. JOBBINS, 
8, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
eS 
eee ee a we rain = on i 
Page ony Twelve Geineen or in Four Vi bound 
NB—This work is extensively used in the Science and Art 


BOT Kens! 
. HIé ORNAMENTS, 


Pein Sve of Bw pag a Enriched Details, and Accessories 
the Architecture of Great Britain. By JAMES K. COLLING, 


snes. tint or in Two V: 
Beven Guineas. 


DETAILS of of GOTHIC ARCHITEOTUER, 
Messured and Drawn from Examples. | By JAMES K. 


Measured Existing 
NG, Architect. seth, Five Gularen. 64, each ; or in 
a ae Five 


ANCIENT DOMESTIC 4 ARCHITECTURE, 


Dra 

Pe g. 
AWGHTFECTC HAL,” 43 ANTIQUARIAN NAV 
MILITARY & MEDLAVA L DRAWINGS, oy: 

in the best wo Bide oF “Goria yy oa 


Cards, and every Com meresal and 
J. JOBBINS, 3, wanwick COUR COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, &e. 
BSERVATIONS on BOOKKEEPING. 
Gratis and post-free oa applic ation to J. J. KENT, Accountant, 
55, Basipghail-st: eet. 


TNDIAN OIVIL ENGINEERING 
E, COOPER’S-HILL, SURREY.—By order of the 
of State for tndia in —Notice is 


Council. 
eo COMPESTITVE EXAMINATION will be held in JU: 
for ADMISSION to 














His ¥ 


f 
: 
{ 


: 


| 
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E 
i 


2:3: ¥g 
atte e 
auibtf 








R. B. MATHER, Architect and Sur- 


Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. PREPARES 
and SPECLFIOATI 
a TIONS, and PERSPECTIVES 


at 
rately Appointments be made as sbove, and Mr. 
will Am. pny commissions wae coe despatch. - 





(XOMPETITION ON, W WORKING, and 


tL DRA 
ae ae one as AGING CLERK, or 4 temporary 
ieee we ee ABE how 


GENTLEMEN GOING to INDIA— 
‘ive a 
whole practice of setticg out curves, ante A 

particulars, Cc. K 55, Grant- 








SURVEYORS, 
ATI ESTIMATES, 


i gel ARCHITEOTS, 


square, 
required, a considerable 
if lithegraphed. 


CARPENTERS, 
LEADING HAND WANTED on a 


ne ty el ee to work with the men 





and under the fi *—Apply, personally, between 
| EIGHT and ie on MOND! moraing “next, to the Superin- 
tending Foreman, 38, Kiagsiand-road, E. 





OROUGH of BEDFORD.—SURVEYOR- 


Local Board of the Borough of nye propose t° 
rs a SURVEYOR for the at a salary of 2007. a years 
the privilege of pupils, will be required to give the 


whole of bis services to duties of the appointment. An office 
will be provided. ee een mee be obtained of the 
Tewn Clerk, Shire Hall, Bedford, to whom ae o So 
office must be sent on or before the 10th APRIL, 

THEED Wi. PEARSE, Town Clerk. 
Bedford, 220d March, 1871. 


INET-MAKER and UPHOLSTERER 
WASTED, in a Country Business. A respectable active a 
men eta Jobbing ears eee Far- 
am a pe ~ Spee Ween! be, Bucks. 
PATER HANGER and PAINTER 


A clever workman. Constant employment — 
Apply, W. LEE & SON, i, Broad-street, Halifax. 


TO MARBLE MASONS. 
ANTED, an active and intelligent FORE- 
MAN for ‘Works in which machinery is used.—Apply, 
malideations, &c. to ALPHA, care of W. H. Smith & Son, 











ay 
Middle a 





TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, on a Estate, and for 
the Msnsions, a LEADING REING MAN as above. To 
a suitable man it will ees pees. consequently 
fae sag = wilt be equ 
i > ee nt references, 
wages required, Seana ee ae N. Office of “ The 











AINTERS AND DEOORA’ 


ANTED, a steady, diret-class HAND. 





—— a FOREMAN to conduct a 
SMALL JOB in London. References as to ability and in- 
poet ee ee stating wages reqairei, 557, 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, for 
about six months. 2%. 2s, per week.— Address, with reference, 
to W. HULL. Arehitect, Northampton. 








ANTED, a Man to Take CHARGE 


of the ERECTION of large SHIPBUILDING WOUKS. 
» to see to the joiners’ and carpenters’ depart- 
40 feet high), 





he will have to superintend other “nw as 
None but persons, whe have had the carrying 
out of jobs in a short apply. A suitable person 
wilh be hi y doait wi with.—Apply by ietter, with references, 
WM. GRADWALL, Builder, in- Furness, 

ANTED, a first-class ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Send drawing, and 
salary, and references, to AND! ‘3 & PEcPéKR, Archi- 

ome 





TO FOREMEN OF WATERWORKS AND PIP# LA vERS. 


ANTED, for the Government Water- 


works, St. Vincent, West Indies, 
experienced, WORKING FOREMAN of 
im pipe-laying. putting togetuer tanks, 
water pillars, and the aan Uiiags for webs. 
under the superintendence of the Colonial meer. He 
will bave to superintend other men, and to assist in putting the 


personally. 

anit steady, sober, ant eomorens bo tag she to work 
the before-named foreman, ake himself generally 
Pg ndig = 
and home, 
MXpoltetiovs, by oye | 

testimonials and references employers, aud rave 
tam before the 10th of APRIL next, 
Colonies, 12, Spring-gardens, 





for Granite Quai in the 


t FOREMAN. He 
AA, and te able to direct =e ee ae 

pe J — 
testimonials and stating salary expected, Biss- 
'@ CO. Newry, 


Wy ABTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as SHOP 
FORGWAN of JOINERS. Good system, and practically 
sequainted with aa T. G. 92, 


Wee ents 


SOmeR vo 8 Souk ot oe 
competent fon <tedinerpma  d 
Sussex-street, Warwick-square, rimlico, S 








4 








iain. 











ANTED, by an ex rienced _Man, 2 
REMAN. 20 

SITUATION as *ronxtss FOREMAN. Car,coter, and 

or to take the work by 


to machinery.— 








sitet RN Fie 


eee 
As 


arene paint alan BR hesape 
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Se es 


Yo cede a 
/ Aiveotiladenadii Bas 
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Tine! eat, 


ec egy, 
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ANTED, by a Young Man, who has 

served bis eottdien, 0 BERT in an Office with an Architect 

and Quantity Surveyor, ss IMPROVER, with a salary.—Address, X. 
169, Prince of Wa)es-road, N.W 


ANTED EM PLOYMENT, by a 
CARPENTER and JOINER. Used to dilaptdations, “Hs =| 
pels ge Sey No. 121 at 51, Bessborough-piace, Pimlico, 8.W. 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
yj ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 
ING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Good experience in 
the businese.—Address, 8. T. 16, Poulton-square, Chelsea, 8, W. 
TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a strong Young Man, aged 
23, a SITUATION as IMPROV* BR to the p Rewinars Ba ag 
Been five years in tre trate. Good references can be given if re- 
quired,—Address, J. K. 16, Gloucester-street, Commercial-road, EB. 
BUILDERS, 


ANTED, aS $i TUATION. by a Young 

















SIGN AND GLASS WRITER AND G 


Wis a JOB as seer gg POR or 


Bs aa —Address, FE. W. 169, High earest, Borough, 


HE ‘Knediiign is is open meng 4 _onter into an 








ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
CLERK of WORKS, with good testimonials, an -NGAGE- 
as sbove, or GENERAL FOREMAN.— orga Z. care of 

age Brown. 42, Peel-street, Silver-street, Notting-bi'l, W. 


roy Architect 1 
Gately Mate A THOMAS, td Orcheute fee ~ sual 
Ttonvevon so ENGAGEMENT. — A 
VEY of ines ance cience fa measuring. 
mes at be Talo prae'toe't fied give TH APORARY Aseisr. 
ae a DB; sett) extras 
or Bn d the books pF peecre eta 





ANTED, a PLACE as FOREMAN 
of PLA STFRERS, -se wares ce = by oes. — 

hi Bas been with a I«nden firm several yea 
oun hes 40.—Addre.s, W. GER, 208, Southwark-bridge-road, 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, OR LAND AGENTS. 


ANTED, a Constant SITUATION | as 


HANDY MAN, at Plambi 
repair roofs, tile, or slate. fix closets rT ‘lay pv Boer ng or oo 
brickwork. Useful to the owner of a lot of houses,—Aaddress, J. W. 
18, Hatcham-terrace, Hatcham-1oad, 0 d@ Kent-road. 


UILDERS. 

















Man, aged 22, as CARP#NTER and JOINER. Has been at 
the trade five years. Wages low.—Addresr, A. B. 19, New-street, | 
Kennington Park-road, 8.8. 


V ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in Town or country, as SHOP FOREMAN 
or MANAGER of a JOB (Carpenter by trate). Thorongbly prac- 
tical, and a good drangh'sm«n. Has had good experience bth in- 
doors and out, Just finishing a 'arge Job a few miles out of London 
Four year.’ reference.— Ad. ress, A. B. 237, Falham-road, Brompton. 


TO BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
CIERK. Age 22. Grod drenght+map, and well un 4 
general cffice work. Good references from Town and country.— 
Address, J C. Bletching!ey, * urrey. 








| 


| years in the aw 13s.—Address, E. C. 1, Mon pelier-place, 


| of pump and closet work. Can do graininz aa1 writing if require!. 
| | Address, Y. Z. 40, John-street, Edgware-roai, W. 


W ANTED, bys a thoron hiv practical Man, 
a RITUATION, as SHOP ar @ be ng aang Care > Joiner 
by trade. ae x testimonials. . J. 9%, Grosvenor- 


park, , Camberwell, 8. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 


SITUATION, as PLUM“ER’S ASSISTAN'. Been four 





Brompton-road, 8 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHER. 


as| WANTED, a SITUATION, in Town or 


country, by a respectable Man, as a Gao good practical 
| PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZ{(ER. Well under-tands ail kinds 








TO ARCHITECT:, EURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


y ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tem-| 

porary or porunteenh. by a qualified and pnarcet 5 A*%SI<T- 
ANT to prepa’ e working, detail, and finished drawings, specifica- 
tions, take off quanti'i-s. p epare estimstes, and measure up wo: ks, | 
oras ESTIMATING CLERK to a builder —Address, W. W. care of | 
Mr. “ilson, 18, Borough-,oad, Southwark, 8. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &U' VEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an) 
experienced SURVEYOR and LEVELLER, with own in- 

PRE Would sccept of moderate terms for immed ate employ- 

ment,— Address, 8. 1, Paxton-vi'las, Lower Sydenbam, Kent. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVAYOR®. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
above, ty 0 wl: yw agg ASSISTANT. Four years av 
half with Inst employer Salary, 504.—Addiess, A. B. 85, pT veg 
road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


O MASTER PLU MBER®. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, as PLUMBER and PLAIN ZINCWORKER. No 

—_ jon to fill up his time |  patating. —Adidress, G@ A. 2, Aiager- 
‘ond, Regent's Park-read, N.W 











“WANTED. by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERA. 


GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT or CLERK. Fair 
| drangbteman and colourist. Neat writer.—Address, A. 14, 5. 


Mary’s-equare, Paddiagton, W. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDS 
Ww ANTED, by an experienced "PLUMBER, 
a content Pos’ Bee bon or JOB.—Address, A. B. Cedars 
Tavern, Cedars-row, ne Wandsworth-road. 
HITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
\ ANTED,- ‘an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ASSISTANT. Good draughtsman. Accust med to gy 


detail, perspective, and competition drawings, surveys, &c. 
ieferences. Moderate termse.—Address, Mr. ETTY, 52, Cannon- 








Ww 
Address, SURVEYOR, iL i hecimet. P rtiad-place 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, 
experienced Man,a SITUATION as FOREMAN or SALEs. 
eyelet y. Rd ae 
penton hy on omployer.—Addres:,C. H.C. 19, uduey-iarrnce, 
Park-road, Old Ford, E. 








BERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


[THE ‘Aivgtnine thoroughly good THREE- 
BRANCH HAND, wishes for a PESMAUENOT<- Address 
Hart-court, Bishopsgate-street 


W. A.1, White Without, City. 


HE very Best ASSISTANCE rendered 
pag er Py han nyr os ‘aea"Tracing"=hdirar, 
oncaiter, care of Mr. Newaham, 91, Lamb's Conduit-stre 


THE Advertiser, aged 22, who has had 








perience in an auctionrer ant pore agent's office (but is 
artes on account of his present +«moloyer’s {i-h»alth) — a 
- ENGAGEMENT. Serveyiog, good writer, scowmnte 
vec years’ u questionavle character.—Address, A. B. Pestuthes 
Bradford-on-Avon. 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS OR BUILDERS, 


QITUATION WANTED, by a Young Man, 


a8 ye gy Can work moubing machine bench, 
Right years’ character from igh em) fo ie a J FROST, 
14, I hemas-street, Bardett-road, Lim 


MANAGING ASSISTANT —A Gentle- 








man of much experience wishes an ENGAGEMENT as 
om or to eget “4 Share in an old-establishet Practice. Firet- 
agiven BSemoles of design, &c. 
pe haan —Address, J. 1% Post-office, Bloxham, Oxon. 


To BUILDERS, seta BRASS-FINISHERS, AND 


Dire tg: WANTED by a First- 








class FITTER and FINISHER, used to the general work. 
Firest-cla s references. eg ‘gieiecadl where.— Address, W. CLARK, 53, 


Ashburton-grove, Holloway, N. 








street, EC. 
10 BUT! DERS, DECORATORA, AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 

energetic Young Man, as PRIME CO8T CLERK, FORK- 
MAN, or GENERAL ASSIBTANT. Hw a practical know e of | 
every branch of the trade. O-ed to mea uring, keeping time, charg» 
of men and works Good testimonials, Aged 30. ond moderate. 
Address, C. A. M. 24, Seymour-place, Edgware-road, W. 











ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 


MAN PAINTER. Caa measure on” square up work, 
and take charge of a j>b, and ‘fill up his time as paperbanger. The 
suburbs of London, or a few miles out, preferred. References gi ven. 
Ad ‘ress, W. CHAMBERS, 5, High-street, Lambeth. 


- AINTERS, DECORATORS, en 
AN TED, by a young Man (married), 
aged 28, a SITUATON as CLERK, &c. either in Town or 
country. Has been in a surveyor’s office ia London twelve years. 
References, .&c. Les class.—Address, E. M. W. 126, Cariton-road, 
Haveretock-hil. N.W. 








BUILDERS AND CON ¢RAOTO! 


wart ED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL’ FOREMAN. Hss just completed a larg af 
Sauumaariaa 


TO BUILDERS OR PRIVATE PARTIES BUILDING 


W ANTED, a SITUATION as WORK- 

ING FOREMAN, 19 years’ experiencs in the bui'ding 
trade, and wou'd take the entire management. 20, value in scaffold- 
ing. &c. at modeate terms as a guarauter, Town or couhtiry.— 
Address, A. 127 Faimouth-road, New Kent-road, 8.8. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMEN T, by a 

thoroughly "gevathel Arner as MANAGING or GEN ERAL 

FOREMAN, or to =e the Kutire Charge of Works. First-class 
= nees.— Address, A. a herein, Upper Baker street. 


\ro WRITERS, GRAINERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


Y ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, as 
first-class WRITKR, GRAINER, and ant Bs 
PAINTER. = up o drawing aud rae can produce ¢ pies 
rawin; _ f 
pPorwinton he Boe a red,— Address, A, . _Hawthora-street, 




















ANTED, ‘by a 5. thoroughly efficient 

o tens ence, 

Se. ~_—_ or cout. Tred to lange worke Pirst-claes 
6, 523, Office of “ fhe Bailder.”’ 








10 CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTBERS, 


Want ED, bya Young Man, an ENGAGE- 


ha 8 4 nage han oy or Contractor's Office. Can survey, 
eve! jaw plane, and asst generally o: eerip - 
Address, C. G, Post-office, Webern, Beds. [we . Pa 


‘WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CL¥KK or ASSISTANT. Can Trepae plans, red and 
measvre up work and estimate, and PA men. vc conversant with 
the routine of a builder's office. Can os the yee if re- 
quired. Fir-t-ciass references. Salary moderate.—A adres, J. B. 
Woodbine-villa, Langiey-road, Watford, Herts, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRA'NER and MAREL Pisce aon, 
1. J. 65, Vietoria-ruad, Kentish-town, nw. 7” aa, 








TO BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, 


Was: TED,aSITUATION of responsibility, 
prnstinnl and experienced Mao, well ac, uainted wi ve 
every at. of y pailding, engiveeriog, and machinery. 
accustomed to making drawings, gunn, and +pecifications, hey ts 
experienced in letting contracts and su ntending workmen. Has 
a good knowledge of book-keeping, and can refer to most eminent 
engine: rs, &e. and last employers. — Address, DELTA, care of Messrs. 
Wren & Hopkinsop, Engineers, Manchester. 





TO BREWFRS, DISTILLERS, AND SIGN WRITERS. 


WATE D, by a Young Man, who has had 

Tr years’ anaten ce,a SITUATION as WRITER'S AS3IST- 
ANT. Isdo r work preferred.—Address, A. M. 161, Long-lane, 
Bermond-ey, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GsNERAL FOREMAN, to take the entire charge’ of any 
bai'dings, in town or country. Carpenter by trade. Good re- 
erg $5 can be given.—Addrers, W. J. 59, Clarence Gardens, Regent's 








ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, by ‘an e xperienced CLERK 

of WORK4, a BIFUATION. carried on some first-class 
worker. Well up ia a working and detail drawings, mea- 
suring up oe Good references and testimonials,—. WwW. a. 
care of Mr. W. Page, co, Westmin-ter-road. 


Wan TED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, 22, 


a RE-ENGAGRMENT in aa Architect's 
and modelling in cain = 





draughtsmsn, well up in details 
Address, M. 8, 22, Lamb's Cunbalvenest't Ww.c, 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
PAINTER, “a a HAN™. Competent to 

take the lead in a job God Aged 34 Londen pre 

ferred,—Address, C. DL. fh, Meclendatinehs Tollington Park, N. 


CHITECTS, & 


WANTED, a a Rt -ENGAGEMENT, by a a 
good DRAUGHTsMAN and ee. Can f 

rough sketches, prepare fiopished drawiogs for on ey a 

also — ve 2 cents re the diff-reat aren -> 

M. 8. "9. 38, Mu- ~eum-street, W.C. Nteogy co ae 


WANTED, by a London firm of Builders 


and Contrecrors, a thoroughly competent ESTIMATING 
and MEASURING CLEKK. Non« other ned apply,—Address, 
with full particulars as to age, salary required, and refcrenc.s, to 
L. J. W. Sunnyside, Manor-road, Stamfor.-hill, London, N. 

















LDERS AND IRONMO™ 


GERS. 
W ANTED, ‘EMPLOYMENT by a respect- 
able GENERAL MASON, onlay Gan work any kind of 
stove or muble, cus plain inecriptions, 6x grates and chimecy- 
pieces of any kind ; do general repaira; has hae mate time on one 
pba best firms.— Address, B. 27, Warsi ‘areili-etevet, battersea-park, 


DERS AND ENGINEERS 


| EMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a steady 


Man, as GAS, STRAM, and HOT-WATER FITTBR, One who 
is qualified for carrying out ary 
dimensions in above line, po Hae can be given.—Addre.s, A. Z. 

| 49, Albert-road, Kilburn Park, 


E>TATE OR PUBLIC BUILDING. 


Seen peed WANTED, by. 3 

thoroughly practical usefal WORKMAN, Paiater, 

Fitter of any description of Hot-wster Woks, Coleman 

Secotlan tame, yp ame Gelaman aaee it &e. First class 
tains, Baths, ra 

sont — Address, Z. 31, Ctnestnn siren <, Gapenhegua-etcent, 

Caledonian-road, Lonton. 


D¥ixctoner. CLERK requires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. | Has had many years’ «xperienes with engi- 

and butiders. Last on a large lauded estate in 

the rhe Wet wt of Bogiand "Thoroughly Thoroughly efficient ia general othee work. 
Excelient dera‘e 


af aay 


“ary 
Son M. 5, St. George’s-terrace, drow: idge, Wila. 


oo of WORKS. —WANTED, a RE- 

















— aking specificatio:s 
ost Foes 26. Fetter-lave, Hoi born-ciseus, BC, 





CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
RICKMAKING. —an experienced Man is 
open to take a CONTRACT to MAK & BR‘CKS at per 1,000, 
who has brickmaking plant by him.—Address, M. N. 2, Reotory- 
place, Cuisieburst, 


Bint and other PLASTERING 
iter. own or oomtey. Oval Lump, Rear er ste 
H. P. 82, Brompton-read 





, Leadon, 8.B. 





D LAND SURVEYORS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AN 
GENTLEMAN (aged 23), who has been been 
Land go te pote eng ee ate a oe pa Good re- 
p aelmenyty Se nec earherwoung: Bry <y Priory, Fratton Br.dge, 


TO ARCHIT. 
JUNIOR ASSISLANT, of five years’ 
experience, desires a RE-ENGAGsMENT. No — 
the country. Specimens aad refe' ences. Salary moderate.—address, 
U. eare of Mr, Black, 18, Holford-square, W.C. 








FOREMAN, 0 epee experience: in the manage- 


ment of —— GAGEMENT for yy 4 
HARBGE# of a JOB. Can prepare working drawiogs, and measure 
up Me Resor H. W. 5, Addiogton-crescen tore Law- 
ber 





GENTLEMAN, aged 24, who has had 

seven years’ practical experience o/ the Torel ga timber trade, 
mane © AERC ARNO a6 CLERK, DELIVERY cee ~ wet 
MAN, Can Saag ref and cons, G. H. 8. 
Athen 27m, 








TO BUILDEss AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. | Has carried 

— exts neive _— -g Loudon for eminent building firms. Good 
ferences can woe 

caer, toaee apenas = om last employers.— Address, Y. Z. Post- 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGE «ENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or + JOB, Well up in sli beniahee, 
setting out aud measurements, First-class Teferences.— Address, 
H. F. 20, Allingtou-street, Cornwall-road, Brixton, 


HITECTS AND SURV &YORS., 
GEN ERAL DRAUGHISMAN, of twenty 
years’ experience, requires a RE-ENGAGEMGNT, either tem- 
porary or = Terms moderate. Fiv-+ years’ reference.— 
J. W. Mr. Ripple’, 16, Bidney-street, Liwhenurch, Derby. 





TO SURVEYORS, BUILUERS AND CONTKACTORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, or MANAGING CLERK. 
— acguaiLtes with the duties, 1 'y 
absti acting, esUimating, &e. Good Fecommendatt Ce 
objected to —addr mm, 5. W. 33 Moscow-road, inapiectns, ay wee 


. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 
just & nigheted a large job, a RE-ENGAG+ MENT as FORE- 
MAN of WobKo», w Toke the butizve Caarge of « Job, or ae CLENK 
of WORKS ou au Ketate for otherwise. Town or coe utry, Fiset- 
Clase relerence.—Adcres, 8, C, Ashburnham Metate, Chelsea, 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, by a Youth, aged 17, with a 

dee ded iaate for drawing, a SILUATION, af an AUC 

TIONEER'S OFFI_B.—Address, with full particuias, to Mr. F, 
MUIR, Windlesbam, near Bagshot, Surrey. 


\ ANTED, by an experienced ARCHI- 

TKCTURAL 1RAUGHTSMAN, «9 KE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Competent to prepare worktug, detail, compet on drawings, 
write specifications, measure up work, take out quantities, aud 
cesign. Is weil up in constroction,—Address, ¥. Z. 70, Great 
Feicy-street, Claremout-square, W.C, 











A STRI OTLY "sendy “aud thoroughly com com- 


petent WRITER and GRAINEK seeks a R4-ENGAGEMENT 
in a Ph mm rh ge ehop, or is open to arrange with au establisued 
master with a view to a Partnership,—address, A, Z. Post-vffice, 
St ke-upon-frent. 








A COMPETENT BUILDER’S CLERK, of 


great experience, requires an ENGAGEMENT, Well up in 
booed abd mcaeuriog, making ous erates 
an imonuials unexceptignab.e,— Address, 
street, Islingtoa, N. 


